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field Railroad, at North Adams, Mass., on the 
8th inst., and was the occasion of much re- 
joicing. Bells rung, cannon fired, and an ad- 
dress made by the Hon. George Grinnell, Pre- 
sident of the Corporotion. 

— 

The first train of cars arrived at Ports- 
mouth, Va., from Carrsville, on Tuesday last, 
and celebrated the trip by running over two 
mules—cutting one of them literally in two. 


-——— Ss. 
In Indiana 1,205 miles of railroad have 
been projected, and 212 have been completed. 


Ce eee nen 
Repairing Steam Boilers. 

A judical investigation atNew Orleans, in 
relation to the boilers of the steamer Knox- 
ville, though not at all connected with the ex- 
plosion of that boat, revealed some interesting 
facts. It appears that in February last, F. 
Coan & Co., of Algiers, brought suit against 
the owners of the Knoxville, ior the sum of 
$360 for patching and repairing her boilers. 
The defendants answered that the express un- 
derstanding and agreement with plaintiffs was, 
that they should make the boilers of said 
steamer tight and sound, and should receive 
no compensation unless they succeeded in do- 
ing so; that they wholly failed to fulfil said 
condition, and are entitled to nothing under 
their agreement. The court gave judgment 
against plaintiffs. 

—_—_—_==_-s aE 
Camphor Balls for the Hands. 

Cut small an ounce of spermaceti, an ounce 
of camphor, and one of white wax; put them 
into a couple of ounces of almond-oil, and 
melt them with a gentle degree of heat over a 
gentle fire. Pour the mixture into gallipota, 
and rubit on the hands or on any part of the 
skin which is roughened by the cold winds. 
This preparation is exceedingly pleasant, and 
very healing; to render it even more so, half 
a drachm of pulverized gum benzoin might be 
infused for some little time in the oil (which 
might be kept hot on a corner of the stove) 
before the ingredients are added. The mix- 
ture must then be strained through muslin be- 
fore it is put in use. 

VSS 

A Professor of Latin in the University of 
Edinburgh, now no more, having desired the 
students to give list of their names in Latin, 
was greatly surprised on seeing written on a 
slip of paper the name “ Joannes Ovum No- 
vum ;’’ which turned out to be the name of 
one John Egnew. 


American Life Boats in England. 
Some of Frances’ Metallic Life Boats are 
being buil€é in this city for the English Gov- 
ernment. They are allowed to be superior to 
any other in the world. This is a feather m 
the cap of our inventors, and not tke first. 


el 
Chief Justice Turney has been unanimously 


elected Chancellor of the Smithsonian Insti- 


WRIGHT'S IMPROVED MASHING APPARATUS, FOR DIS- 
TILLING AND BREWING..---Figure 1. 


This improvement is the invention of Mr. 
Joseph Wright, of Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. 
Y., who has taken measures to secure a pa- 
tent for the same. The improvements relate 
to the mashing apparatus, and being very 
simple and good, the following description of 
the accompanying figures will render the same 
clear and understandingly to any person. 
Fig. 1 is a longitudinal section. Fig. 2 is an 
end elevation with the outer covers removed 
to exhibit the interior beaters. The same let- 
ters refer to like parts. The main part uf the 
improvement relates to a small enclosed cy- 
linder with quick revolving beaters inside, and 
a self regulating hopper to supply meal and 
hot water in proper propertions, and in small 


quantities to mash or mix the materials most 
thoroughly, and to let them pass out continu- 
ually and regularly, with a large cooler with 
revolving stirrers. 

A is the stationary mashing cylinder; B is 
the feeding funnel ; C is the outlet pipe of the 
cylinder, which may be set in any position ; 
A’ A’ are bracing rods to support the cylinder; 
D, is the shaft of the revolving mashing mix- 
ers, B’ B’. These beatera may be arranged in 
any suitable manner on the shaft. The cylin- 
der may also have projecting beaters fixed 
inside for the revolving beaters to move be- 
tween ; E is a handle to drive the beaters, or 
a pulley, when steam or water power is ap- 
plied; G is a bolster plate, for the cylinder to 


Figure 2. 
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rest on; H is the hopper to feed in the grain 
or meal. It is fitted with two plates, C’, situ- 
ated a short distance apart at its bottom ; it 
has radial openings, D’ E, the one opening in 
the top plate, C’, and the other in the bottom 
plate, C’, (fig. 1). There is one, it may be 
said, on the right, and the other on the left 
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hand of the hopper, H. I is an upright shaft, 
driven by a pulley, F; this shaft works through 
the plates, C’ C’, and has arms, X X, branch- 
ing from it, bound by a ring clasp, H’ H.’ 
These arms are formed so as to constitute so 
many revolving cups or feed bewls into which 
the meal or grain passes from the hopper— 
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through the opening, D’, and is delivered 
into the funnel, B, from the said opening, D’, 
through the lower opening, E, as the shaft, 
I, revolves. This is the way the grain mate- 
rials sre regularly fed into the cylinder. In 
fig. 2, M is ® pipe for conducting hot water in- 
to the cylinder, A, to form the mash; J J isa 
large cooler, into which the mash runs from 
the cylinder through the pipe, C. It may be 
of any size, and have either one or two, as 
shown in figure 2. K isthe bridge between 
the two coolers; LL are shafts extending 
from end to end of the coolers, and M’ M’ are 
curved arms on the shafts. Cold water may 
be admitted by the opening, I’, or to circulate 
around the coolers in the channel, J J. The 
roller shafts, L L, can be driven by belt and 
pulley. There are outlets at the bottom of the 
coolers, to run off the mash when sufficiently 
cooled. 

The shaft in the hopper to feed in the meal 
or grain, and the shaft in the mashing cylin- 
der, A, are geared by belting to run in unison, 
to make the feed correspond exactly with the 
motion of the mixing beaters, B’ B’. This is 
a very important and excellent arrangement. 
The supply of hot water can also be regula- 
ted. The meal or grain being mixed in small 
quantities in a closed cylinder, the mash is 
mixed thoroughly, the grain or meal being 
perfectly incorporated together, no lumps be- 
ing found in the coolers. The water used may 
be of a lower temperature than that common. 
ly employed. The grain or meal is uniformly 
scalded, as but a small quantity is operated 
on atone time, although this is done rapidly. 
Over-scalding some, and under-scalding other 
parts are obviated. The apparatus does not 
occupy much room for the work it performs. 
For the otdinary purposes of distillation, corn 
meal, with this apparatus, without the usual 
mixture of Englisa or small grain, will be 
found to produce a great quantity of good spi- 
rits, as the mash is better mixed, scalded, &c. 
For brewing, the maltis operated like the meal 
for distilling. A good heatis just at the point 
of scalding—a point about 210°. 

The cooling apparatus isa great improve- 
ment over those in common use. Two of the 
form represented, will cool as much as six of 
common kind, ahd the mash is all the better 
fer this, as it is soon delivered from exposure 
to the atmosphere. The inventor is a practi- 
cal distiller. It will be observed that the 
bottoms and sides ofthe ceolers are made of 
metal to expose a quick cooling surface.— 
These improvements are of the most valuable 
character, because they are economical in eve- 
ry light in which they may be viewed. 


Mr. Wright has applied for letters patent. . 


His improvements are in operation, giving the 
most perfect satisfaction. More information 
may be obtained by letters addressed to him 
at Waterloo. 

Probable Boon for Grumbling Shavers. 

M. Boudet, a French chemist, in a commu- 
nication to the ‘“‘Journal de Pharmacie,”’ gives 
the following formula for a depilatory :— 
“Take of sulphurite of sodium, or hydrosul- 
phate of soda, chrystalized, 3 parts; quick 
lime, in powder, 10 do.; starch, 10; mix. 
This powder mixed with a little water, and 
applied over the skin, acts so rapidly as a de- 
pilatory, that if it be removed in a minute or 
two after its application by means of a wood- 
en knife, the surface of the skin will be entire- 
ly deprived of hair. By this process the re- 
moval of the hair becomes so simple, rapid, 
and safe in operation, that it will probably 
supersede the use of the razor in many cases. 
It may be applied to parts the most delicate, 
as well as irregular, andto surfaces either 
limited or extended, and it is only after sever- 
al days that the hair begins to re-appear.’’ 


PMisvellanenus, 


Bills for Reforming the Patent Laws. 

The Bills now before the Senate for reform- 
ing the Patent Laws, are creating a great sen- 
sation. None, we believe, are so well aware 
of the excitement as we are: we have re- 
ceived letters by the bushel, on the subject, 
and we have heard all the views of the differ- 
ent parties, and there are not a few of them. 
We have always taken an independent course 
and advocated those measures which, to our 
minds, were based upon the true principles of 
justice, and which tended to secure the just 
rights of our inventors and people, for both 
have the same interests at stake in the Patent 
Laws. We have always spoken freely on the 
subject, and it made no matter who he or they 
were who proposed a good or a bad measure— 
be it an intimate acquaintance or a perfect 
stranger, we have freely spoken out to approve 
and disapprove. We know a great deal about 
the feelings and wants of inventors, and the 
feelings of community on the subject. From 
our experience, and not being entangled with 
any party alliances, and having no selfish per- 
sonal interests in the matter, excepting (call 
it selfish, if you will, it matters not to us, we 
do not pretend to be disinterested patriots), 

justice to all, and a desire tc see the wisest 
and most politic laws enacted for the promo- 
tion of the useful arts; and we believe that we, 
at least, can throw some light on the subject. 

We have four printed Bills now before us 
for reforming the Patent Laws. They all pro- 
ceed from different sources, and from person- 
ally interested parties, and are not alike either 
in spirit or in the principles of their provisions. 
One Bill is that presented by the alleged Con- 
vention of Inventors, which met in Baltimore 
in 1848, and which was before the Senate last 
Session, and is now, but greatly curtailed and 
amended. We reviewed this Bill briefly last 
week. Thesecond is that introduced by Se- 
nator Davis, reviewed by us last week, and 
which bears the impress of having been, in a 
measure at least, projected in the Patent Of- 
fice. We have been informed that Examiner 
Fitzgerald, who, as it is stated, is an old ac- 
quaintance of Senator Davis, has had a hand 
in getting it up. And here let us say, that 
we have had a great many letters about Mr. 
Fitzgerald, but we have only published one. 
They all speak against him, butso far as we 
know anything of him personally, he may be 
one of the finest men in the world. The other 
two Bills are the productions of different and 
opposing parties in New York, one of which 
is a mere echo of the Bill now in Congress. 
Senator Turney, Chairman of the Committee 
on Patents, has copies of them all, and has re- 
ceived document upon document on the sub- 

ject from interested parties. 

Last week we briefly reviewed the amend- 
ment of Senator Davis, We spoke of an es- 
pidnage clause, which was once introduced in 
a bill before, but which was stricken out. We 
gave no opinion on it last week, but now, hav- 
ing considered it, we believe that it never can 
and never should become a law. 

In reforming any law or laws, the first ques- 
tion to be asked is, “what evil or evils huve 
we to remove, and what new measures should 
we enact, which will be wise in their provisions, 
beneficial in their action, and conclusive in 
their results?” 

We'l, then, first—what are the evils in the 
present Patent Laws, which the bills before 
us intend to remedy? We must say that the 
main points of reform are overlooked in the 
bills spoken of. We will present what we 
think would be a good Bill :— 

AMENDMENT TO THE Patent Laws—Sec. 
1st (substitute for sec. 7 of the Act of 1836) : 
And be it enacted, that, on the filing of any 
such application, description, and specifica- 
tion, the payment of $30, the depositing of a 
model, or other article to exhibit the invention 
or discovery, the Commissioner will examine, 
or cause to be examined, as soon as possible, 
the alleged new invention, discovery, or de- 
sign, and-if, on examination, it shall appear 
that the applicant is the original and first in- 
ventor or discoverer of the improvements 
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claimed ix his specification, he shall order a 
patent forthwith, to issue to the said appli- 
cant; unless it shall appear that the said in- 
vention or discovery had been in use or for 
sale, with the consent of the applicant, for 
one year prior to the application for a patent, 
when, in such a case, no patent will be grant- 
ed.” 

Reason for this amendment :—At the pre- 
sent moment the law allows two years of use 
or sale, if not abandoned to the public. Now, 
asit often happens that two or more men make 
inventions or discoveries about the same time, 
the first inventor may not apply for a patent 
for nearly two years, while the second or after 
inventor, may apply, at once and get a patent 
unknown to the first inventor. When the first 
inventor applies he 1s told that his claims are 
rejected because the other pergon has got a 
patent for the same thing. What then is to 
be done. Why he writes to the Examiner to 
declare an interference, and thisisdone. Evi- 


dence has to be taken by both parties before a 


Notary Public, or some proper legal person, 
and this evidence is sealed and transmitted to 
the Patent Office, and if it appears to the Com- 
missioner that the second applicant invented 
his improvement before the other, why, he 
grantshim a patent. And if the first paten- 
tee does not file evidence and oppose the grant 
of the patent to the second applicant, even al- 
though he may be a subsequent inventor, why 
& patent is granted, and thus two or three pa- 
tents may be held by different persons for the 
same thing. We know of two or three who 
hold separate patents, granted within two 
years, for the self-same invention. We wish 
at least to lessen this evil, and save some la- 
bor in the Patent Office.] 

Sec. 2—Be it further enacted, that if, upon 
examination, it shall appear that the appli- 
cant for a patent is not the original and first 
inventor of the invention or discovery claimed 
by him in his specification, that a patent had 
been granted to another for the same inven- 
tion or discovery, or had been described in a 
printed publication, as the invention of anoth- 
er, the Commissioner shall notify the appli- 
cant that his petition for a patent is rejected, 
and he shall give his reasons for the said re- 
jection, referring the petitioner correctly to the 
works where the invention is described, and 
briefly explaining the same, if in the English 
language ; but if in a foreign language, he 
shall particularly describethe same. If, how- 
ever, it shall appear to the Commissioner that 
one or more parts of the applicant’s claim, or 
claims, is, or are, for anew and useful im- 
provement, he shall point out the same to the 
applicant, requesting him to modify or strike 
out his other claim or claims, and make oath 
anew to his invention or discovery, and the 
patent will be granted. But if the applicant 
be not satisfied with the decision of the Com- 
missioner, and persists in his claims, he may 
appeal from the decision of the Commissioner, 
and upon request in writing, have the decision 
of a board of examiners, to be composed of 
three disinterested persons, who shall be ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the Secretary of 
State, one of them, at least, to be selected, 
if practicable and convenient, for his know- 
ledge and skill in the particular art, manufac- 
ture, or branch of science to which the alleged 
invention appertains; who shall be under 
oath or affirmation for the faithful and impar- 
tial performance of the duty imposed upon 
them by said appointment. Said board shall 
be furnished with a certificate in writing, of 
the opinion and decision of the Commissioner, 
stating the particuler grounds of his objection, 
and the part or parts of the invention which 
he considera as not entitled to be patented, 
which must correspond with the reasons and 
references given to the applicant for his rejec- 
tion. And the said board shall give reasona- 
ble notice to the applicant, as well as to the 
Commissioner, of the time and place of their 
meeting, that they may have an opportunity 
of furnishing them with such facts and evi- 


dences as they may deem necessary to a just’ 


decision ; and it shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner to furnish to the board of examin- 
ers such information as he may possess rela- 
tive to the matter under their consideration. 
And on an examination and consideration of 
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the matter by such board, it shall be in their 
power, or a majority of them, to reverse the 
decision of the Commissioner, either in whole 
orin part; and their opinion being certified to 
the Commissioner, he shall be governed there- 
by in the further proceedings to be had en such 
application: Provided, however, That, before 
® board shall be instituted in any such case, 
the applicant shall pay to the credit of the 
Treasury the sum of $30; and each of said 
persons so appointed shall beentitled to receive 
for his services, in each case, a sum not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars, to be determined and paid 
by the Commissioner out of any moneys in 
his hands, which shall be in full compensa- 
tion to the persons who may be so appointed, 
for their examination and certificate, as afore- 
said, and if the decision of the Commission be 
reversed, the applicant shall be paid back the 
$30 deposited by him in the Patent Office to 
try the appeal. 

Sec. 3—Applicants for patents who are sa- 
tisfied with the decision of the Commissioner, 
upon withdrawal of their claims, shall be en- 
titled to receive back their models and $15 
of their deposited patent fee; the models shall 
be sent back to any of the agents appointed 
by the Patent Office to transmit models to the 
Patent Office, according to the direction of the 
applicant. If no appeal is taken from the de- 
cision of the Commissioner within one year 
from the date of decision, all claim to a patent 
will be forfeited. All moneys returnable by 
the Patent Office to rejected applicants, may 
be returned upon certificate of the applicant, 
his attorney, heirs or assignees. 

[Reasons for the enactment of these amend- 
ments :—The Patent Office, as now constitu. 
ted, was really for the purpose, of preventing 
persons getting patents for things which had 
been invented by others—thus protecting those 
who had patents, and preventing any one from 
getting a patent title for a monopoly of that 
which was the public property of the people. 
It was also organized to assist applicants, by 
pointing cut to them, clearly, what was old 
and what was new, so as to secure to the in- 
ventor whatever he had invented, be it small 
or large, if new and useful. The Patent Of- 
fice only partially carries out: these objects. 
The examinations are often not half perform- 
ed, and decisions are recklessly made, Many 
applications are rejected, and, after some 
fugling, are granted. This is a common thing 
The reasons for rejections, as given in the 
Commissioner’s letters, are, in general, very 
curt, and too often unsatisfactory. There 
should be an easy mode of appeal: the above 
amendment for the mode of appeal is the same 
as was embraced in the Act of 1836 ;—it is a 
good plan, we believe. The return of the $30, 
if the applicant is successful, is founded upon 
the principles of justice: the law, as it now 
stands, makes the succesful person—him who 
has right upon his side, pay for the error of 
the Patent Office. The clause for the return 
of the rejected models will surely recommend 
itself; to carry out this provision, $5 is al. 
lowed to the Patent Office, out of the present 
return fee of $20; this will surely pay the ex- 
tra expense and trouble to the Patent Office. 
We believe that the above amendments will 
cover the greatest defects now felt in the Pa- 
tent Laws, in relation to applications for pa- 
tents, proceedings in cases of rejections, and 
appeals. ] 

Sec. 4—And be it hereby enacted, that sec- 
tions 11,12, and 13, of the Act approved 
March 3, 1837, and section 7 of the act of 
1836, be, and are hereby repealed. 

[What we have set forth above relates alto- 
gether to the Patent Office and applicants. 
The next subject we must look to is protection 
of patent rights by just laws, and an economi- 
cal way of protecting them. A poor man can- 
not defend a patent against the encroachments 
of arich man, He cannot pay large retaining 
fees for able counsel, and without this he 
stands but a sorry chance of success. What 
reforms, then, are wanted ?] 

Sec. 5—Any patentee may apply at any 
time to any United States Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court for an injunction to restrain any 
person or persons from infringing his pa- 
tent in the District. He must set forth clear- 
ly in his petition the nature of the infringe- 
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ment, and make oath he verily believes the 
said person or persons are infringing the same 
—when the Court will summon the person or 
persons complained of to appear and show 
cause why the injunction should not be grant- 
ed. At the earliest date possible, to render 
justice to both parties, a day shall be set apart 
for hearing evidence for the complainant and 
defendant, and the Court then, after hearing, 
may graut a provisionary injunetion (if in- 
fringement is denied), or order the defendant 
to keep a regular account, and give bonds for 
the same, of the work done by the machine, or 
articles sold, or whatever the article or process 
may be that is complained of, and the Court 
shall then order a jury trial to determine the 
matter, finally, between the parties, at the 
earliest date, excepting both parties agree to 
refer the whole matter at issue to the arbitra- 
tion of five persons—two chosen by each par- 
ty, and the fifth by the four arbitrators, two of 
whom shall be experts—or the fifth by the 
Court, with the consent of both the interested 
parties. In such a case, the jury of arbitra- 
tion, after being chosen, shall meet at the ear- 
liest convenience, and a verdict of a majority, 
shall be treated like the verdict of a common 
jury; and the Court shall award to said arbi- 
trators such sum as may appear reasonable 
for their services in said cause, which amount 
shall be taxed as part of the costs. 

[The provisionary clause is taken from Se- 
nator Davis’s Bill. We shall take from all 
the bills, for they all have some good things 
in them, and shall continue the subject next 
week. We do not believe that much good 
would result from changing the appeals from 
the Commissioner to a new Court—from that 
of the Court of the Chief Justice of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as is now thelaw. The 
section, as above constructed, is preferred by 
many inventors, but, personally, we like the 
law as it now stands. The amendment about 
improving the duties of the Patent Office, as 
we have constructed it, is a reform the most 


needful of any. 
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Teeth set on Edge. 

All acid foods, drinks, medicines, and tooth 
washes and powders, are very injurious to the 
teeth. Ifa tooth is put in cider, vinegar, lem- 
on juice, or tartaric acid, in a few hours the 
enamel will be completely destroyed, so that it 
can be removed by the finger nail as if it were 
chalk. Most have experienced what is com- 
monly called teeth seton edge. The explana- 
tion of it is, the acid of the fruit that has been 
eaten has so far softened the enamel of the 
tooth that the least pressure is felt by the ex- 
ceedingly small nerves which prevade the thin 
membrane which connects the enamel and the 
bony part of the tooth. Such an effect cannot 
be produced without injuring the enamel. 
True, it will become hard again, when the acid 
has been removed by the fluids of the mouth, 
just as an egg shell that has been softened in 
this way becomes hard again by being put in 
the water. When the effect of sour fruit on 
the teeth subsides, they feel as well as ever, 
but they are not as well. And the oftener it 
is repeated, the sooner the disastrous conse- 
quences will be manifested. 


Steam Power in France. 

The latest returns of the number of steam 
engines employed in France, in factories, 
steamers, and on railways, give the following 
results :—There are in France 5,607 establish- 
ments, of various kinds, at which steam en- 
gines are used. This machinery is worked by 
means of 9,288 boilers, of which 8,776 have 
been made in France. The whole represent 
65,120 horse power. The number of boilers 
employed the preceding year was 8,023; the 
number of establishments at which steam 
engines were employed being then 4,033. 
The length of the railways now open in France 
is 2,171 kilometres (1,357 English miles), and 
the number of locomotives on them is 725, or 
50 more than the preceding year. The num- 
ber of steam vessels is 279, set in motion 
by machinery of 22,893 horse-power. The 
quaatity of goods carried in them during the 
year was 730,948 tons, whilst that of the year 
before was 696,666 tons. It is calculated 
that the whole of the steam machinery now at 
work in France represents 110,178 horse-pow- 
er. 
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Woodworth Planing Machine.--Important 
Decision. 

The Pittsburg Gazette, of the 16th Dec., 
contains the following account of an applica- 
tion for injunction, and the charge of Judge 
Grier. It contains a great deal of information 
with which every patentee should be acquaint- 
ed :— 

In the Circuit Court of the United States, 
the Western District of Pennsylvania, before 
Hon. Robert C. Grier and Thomas Irwin. 

The case was one of several bills of Chan- 
cery, filed against owners of Planing Machines 
in the city of Pittsburg. The causes were 
conducted on part of Complainant by Messrs. 
Stanton and Shaler, and for Defendants by 
Dunlop and Loomis. 

On a motion by complainant, for interlocu- 
tory injunctions in this and other cases, and 
by Defendants for issues to be tried by a jury, 
the Court delivered the following opinion : 

Opinion of the Court—Grier, J.—There is no 
material difference in the several cases which 
have been argued together on the present mo- 
tions. 

The Complainant, Bloomer, claims as assig- 
nee of the patent granted to William Wood- 
worth in Dec., 1828, under the extension of the 
same to his administrator by the act of Con- 
gress of the 26th of February, 1848. It is 
alleged in the Bills, and admitted in the an- 
swer, thatthe machines used by Defendants 
(the use of which is now sought to be enjoin- 
ed) were made under licenses duly derived 
frum the patentee or his assignees, previous to 
December, 1848. But it is contended that the 
purchasers of these machines, under the origi- 
nal patent, have no right to use them during 
the extension of the term of the patent since 
December 1849. 

The Defendants have filed their answer de- 
nying the rights of the complainant, and aver- 
ring that W. Woodworth was not the original 
inventor of the machine patented to him in 
1828 ; and alao that the patent of 1828 which 
was extended by the Act of 1845, has been 
surrendered and cancelled, and that the renew- 
ed patent taken out by the administrator of 
Woodworth is not for the same invention. In 
support of these allegations they have produ- 
ced the deposition of a witness, who swears 
that he invented and put into eperatien the 
same machine, previous to the patent and in- 
vention of Woodworth; and have shown the 
record of a suit lately tried in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, for Maryland, be- 
fore the Chief Justice, in which the Jury found 
“that the patent issued to the said Wm. 
Woodworth’s Administrator, on the 8th day 
of July, 1845, is not for the same invention as 
the patent above mentioned, issued to W. 
Woodworth in 1828.” 

As a general rule, when equity of the Bill 
and the title of Complainant is denied une- 
quivocally in the answer, an_ interlocutory 
injunction will not be granted, or affidavits 
heard to contradiet the answer, unless in cases 
of waste, or where some irreparable damage 
might be inflicted before the final hearing. 

I have said, ona former occasion, and still 
think, that itis time that the question as ‘to 
the origiuality of this patent to Woodworth 
should be considered as settled, after 21 years 
of possession and successful litigation in al- 
most every State of the Union. It is exceed- 
ingly vexatious, both to the patentee and the 
court, to be compelled to repeat a procees 
which costs so much time, labor, and expense. 
Experience has shown that few patents 
have ever been issued in the United States for 
any invention, which witnesses of foreign or 
domestic origin cannot be found to impeach ; 
but it has also shown that, however the dis- 
covery of such witnesses may fortify a defen- 
dant in swearing to the fact in his answer and 
denying the title of the patentee, they are usu- 
ally found to be but broken reeds by those who 
lean upon them, in a contest before a jury, 
where their testimony is fully sifted and 
weighed, 

If the present application for an injunction 
were resisted on this ground alone, under the 
special circumstances attending this patent, I 
should feel much disposed to grant it, notwith- 
standing the denial of the answer, and the 
affidavit supporting it. 


2d. But (besides a doubtful question of law, 
which I shall presently notice,) there is anoth- 
er question of fact, affecting the title of com- 
plainant in these cases, which has arisen late- 
ly and peculiarly affects the validity of this 
patent, as extended by the act of 1845. That 
act extended the patent granted to Woodworth 
in 1828, seven years from December 1849. 
This patent, thus extended, was afterwards 
surrendered by the Administrator of Wood- 
worth, and a new patent taken out. The 
defendants swear, in their answer, that this 
renewed patent (on which the bill is founded) 
is not for the same invention which was con- 
tained in the original of 1828, and contend 
that complainant cannot claim under a sur- 
rendered and cancelled patent—nor upon the 
new one unless it be for the same invention, 
which, after a full and fair trial, it has lately 
been decided not to be. In answer to this 
objection, it is stated that the Supreme Court 
have decided this question in the case of 
Wilson vs, Rosseau, (4 Howard, 688.) But 
this appearsto be a mistake; the Court in 
that case decided only that the renewed patent 
was not void for uncertainty, ambiguity, or 
multiplicity of claim, as question of law on 
the face ofthe patent. Whether it was for 
the same invention is a question of fact, which 
could not be and was not submitted to them, 
by the certificate of division of opinion from the 
Circuit Court. 


3d. There is a question of law, also, with 
regard to the complainants’ right to these in- 
junctions, the decision of which I am not 
prepared to anticipate, before the final hearing 
of the case. Notwithstanding the authority 
produced, my mind is not yet clear from doubt 
as to the construction of this Act of Congress 
of 1845, extending the patent of Woodworth. 
If an inventor, in the enjoyment of his monop- 
oly, sells to me his machine, it is mine abso- 
lutely in full property, with a right to use and 
enjoy it for all future time, at least such is the 
supposition and belief of every person who 
buys an article from its owner, whether it be 
patented or not. I can well believe that Con- 
gress might extend the tefm of his patent, to 
a meritorious inventor, that he may continue 
to have the profits of the monopoly of making 
and vending the patented articles, without 
intending to destroy those he has already sold. 
The former may bea just and proper ex- 
ercise ef the power of Congrexs; the latter a 
tyrannical abuse of it, such as should never be 
imputed to the legislature, unless expressed in 
positive and express language. and so far as 
this question has been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court such appears to be their opinior 
also. 


In this case of Rosseau vs. Wilson, already 
cited, Mr. Justice Nelaon (who delivered the 
opinion of the Court), in speaking of the 8th 
Section of the Act of 1836, which authorized 
the extension of a patent for seven years, 
says: ‘By the report of the Commissioner of 
patents, it appears that 500 patents, issued in 
the year 1844, for the fourteen last years, the 
average issue, yearly, exceeded this number, 
and embraced articles to be found in use in 
every department of labor or art, on the farm, 
in the workshop and factory. These articles 
have been purchased from the patentee and 
gone into common use. But if the construc- 
tion against which we contend should prevail, 
the moment the patent of either article is 
renewed, the common use is arrested by the 
exclusive grant to the patentee. A construc- 
tion, leading to such consequences, and fraught 
with such unmixed evil, we must be satisfied 
was never contemplated by Congress, and 
should not be adopted unless completed by the 
most express and positive language of the 
statute.” 


That Congress intended, in the present case, 
to confer on the patentee any greater favor 
than was conferred by the extension under the 
act of 1836, does not directly appear. If the 
construction contended for by Complainant be 
correct, he can call upon this Court to send 
the Marshal and break the machines to pieces, 
which have been purchased from the patentee 
or his assigns. To injoin the use of them 
amounts to much the same thing. There is 
certainly ‘‘no express and positive language 


in the statute,” conferring a right of such 
doubtful justice on the patentee. 

In such a case, I am not disposed, (on a 
mere interlocutory motion and before the par- 
ties have had a full and final hearing,) to 
exercise the high and dangerous power (if ex- 
ercised indiscreetly) of issuing an injunction, 
which will put the defendants and their busi- 
neas entirely at the mercy of Plaintiff, with- 
out the chance of a fair and full trial. 

They do not stand before the Court in the 
attitudes of pirates of complainant’s invention, 
but rather as resisting what they believe to be 
anoppressive construction of an act of Con- 
gress, and one never contemplated by it.— 
They are amply able to pay any damages 
which may be assessed, in caye of a recovery 
against them—and the Complainants may 
have an order on them to keep an account,— 
but the injunctions are refused. 

As to ordering the issues requested by the 
defendants, we would remark that the fact 
that these machines were purchased from the 
patentee by the defendants, works no estople, 
either in law or equity, to their denial of the 
originality of the invention, under the circum- 
stances of the case. They have a right tobe 
heard, on the defence set up and sworn to in 
their answers. Whether it should be tried by 
the court, or an issue sent toa jury, depends 
on the nature of the case. The questions of 
originality and identity are questions of fact, 
and the testimony will, as usual, be conflicting 
and contradictory. 

Such questions are best tried by a jury, with 
the witnesses before them; in person. Issues 
are therefore ordered to be tried at the next 
May Term. 

The record of the case of Wilson, et al, vs. 
Brown, in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for Maryland, affords an excellent pre- 
cedent for the form in which the order should 
be made, and which the clerk (with the assis- 
tance of the counsel,) is directed to follow. 

Irwin, J.— Without assenting, at this time, 
to the reasons and inferences contained in the 
points marked 2 and 3, in the above opinion, I 
concur in refusing the injunotiona, and direct- 
ing the issues. 

oat ee 
To Make Textile Fabrics Water-Proof. 
PuitapEtpuia, Dec. 30, 1850. 

Messrs. Epirors.—In No. 15, Vol. 6, of 
your paper appears a paragraph headed ‘‘ New 
Water-Proof Discovery,’’ descriptive of a dis- 
covery made by a Mr. Martin, of Cockermouth, 
England, which certainly is one of the great- 
est of the age. The purport of this epistle is 
to inform you that the procees of rendering 
cotton, silken, and woollen cloths perfectly 
impervious to moisture (yet at the same time 
allowing perspiration, or the breath, to pass 
freely through any fabric so acted upon), was 
practiced by me in Yorkshire, England, seve- 
ral years ago, and also by those to whom the 
composition, en masse, was sold, and it is very 
likely that said Mr. Martin has got at some 
portion of the receipt through one of the work- 
men then employed, who migrated to Cocker- 
mouth—part of the said receipt being known 
to the foreman. , 

T left England in April last, for this city, 
where I intended establishing the water-proof- 
ing business—but on my arrival here I met 
with an opportunity of employing my time 
and capital in another direction, consequently, 
it has not been made known to the public. 

On reading your announcement I at once 
set about preparing some cloth, and I took a 
lady’s thin woollen scarf, of fine quality, hav- 
ing all variety of colors on it—such as scar- 
let, blue, black, green, and white—and hav- 


ing undergone the operation, which took half). 


an hour, I took the kettle containing boiling 
water, heated to 200° Fahr, from off the fire, 
and in the presence of witnesse*, poured one 
pint therefrom upon the scarf, which was held 
by two individuals, which, to their surprise, 
had not the least effect upon the fabric—the 
hot water rolling to and fro as so much quick- 
silver, or as water on a duck’s back, or cab- 


bage leaf. The water remained sixteen hours! 


in the hollow of the scarf, placed over two 
chair backs; but being wanted by the lady, 
she poured off the once hot water, enveloped 


herself in her water-proof scarf—thanking me! cost $160,000 last year. 


for my kindness. 


I'could exhibit samples or patterns, if ne- | 
cessary, Which would convince the most skep- 
tical. W. W. Briae. 

[Mr. Brigg is ready to sell his process of 
rendering goods water-proof. 


Whirlpools and Whirlwinds. 

If, in the bottom of a pond or other reser- 
voir of water, there be an aperture through 
which the fluid is allowed to flow, there will 
be formed, immediately above the outlet, a 
whirling vortex, which is called a “‘ whirlpool.” 
It is formed by the currents from opposite di- 
rections meeting each other at the aperture; 
the meeting of these currents gives rise to a 
circular motion, which extends to some dis- 
tance; this motion imparts to the water a 
centrifugal force, by which it is thrown from 
the centre, leaving a funnel-shaped hole from 
the surface to the outlet. The Melstrom, a 
large whirlpool in the ocean off the coast of | 
Norway, has a vortex sufficient to swallow up 
the largest ships. 

Precisely analogous to the whirlpool is the 
“whirlwind ;”? the heated air at any portion 
of the earth’s surface being caused to rise by 
the pressure of the surrounding colder and 
heavier air, the meeting currents produce a | 
whirlwind. Whitlwinds are also frequently | 
produced by contrary winds. The partial va- 
cuum, caused by the ascending whirl, is com- 
monly filled with dust, leaves, straws, and oth- 
er light bodies, which it takes up in its course; 
itis sometimes sufficiently powerful to uproot 
trees and unroof houses. If thecurrent of air 
from any particular quarter be of greater force | 
than the other, the whirlwind then acquires a 
progressive as well as rotary motion. 


H. W. H. 


Medical Gleanings in Naples. 

The Neapolitans entertain an opinion that 
bloodletting is inculcated in many diseases in 
which, among us, it would be thought fatal, 
Bleeding is a distinct profession, and in nar- 
row lanes it is quite common to find painted 
signs, representing a nude man, tapped at 
several points—a stream of blood flowing from 
thearm, the neck, and foot, all at the samb 
moment. In the spring, every body is sup- 
posed to require bleeding, just as, in some 
parts of New England, whole neighborhoods 
at that season take physic. Horses, too, are 
here bled unmercifully. A few days since, 
poor, over-worked creature was standing in 
the middle of the street, his blood flowing out 
with frightful rapidity. He required food, in- 
stead of such cruel depletion. Consumption 
is considered infectious; consequently, on the 
death of a person from pulmonary disease, his 
cloths are burned, and the apartment at once 
thoroughly purified. An instance was related 
by a high public functionary, the other day, of 
a family being warned to vacate their hired 
premises forthwith, because a member ofthe | 
family gave indications of approaching pul- | 
monary consumption. Nowhere are the dead 
more magnificently exhibited at a funeral, or 
more quickly disposed of when the ceremonies | 
are finished, One coffin answers for thous- |: 
ands, to all appearance. It is of rough, white 
boards—lodged temporarily, while in church, 
in @ rich sarcophagus, covered by a rich 
wrought pall, made heavy by gold lace and 
fringes. When the candles are extinguished 
the friends retire, and the coffin being taken 
out, is carried on the heads of rough-looking | 
fellows to a closet. Afterwards, if conveyed 
to the Santo Campe, the corpse is taken out 
of the coffin, and laid on a shelf in a tomb and 
the empty box brought back for another. 
Some of the funeral processions in Naples, 
Rome, and Florence, are very extraordinary 
performances—the persons following are all 
masked, having eye holes to see through while 
bystanders are prevented from recognising any 
of them. At Florence the burials are by 


night.—[Boston Medical Journal. \ 
| 


eet Sp ! 
Marion County, Virginia, is so healthy that | 
the Fairmont Banner cannot obtain a single 
death to publish. A man whom the editor | 
thought to be dead, appeared to him on herce- | 
back as he was writing his obituary. 
eee 
The cleansing of the streets of New York 
A fine sum indeed 


| 
| 
{ 


for such dirty streets. 
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Extension of Patents Applied for. 

J. A. Pitts, of Springfield, Ohio, and H. A. 
Pitts, of Alton, Illinois, have petitioned the 
Commiasioner of Patents for an extension of 
a patent granted to themon the 29th June 
1837, for improvements on machinery for 
threshing and cleaning grain, which expires 
on the 29th of next June. The petition will 
be heard at the Patent Office, on Monday the 
third of next March, at 12 M. All persons 
are notified to appear and show cause why 
the said patent should not be extended. 

All extensions are for seven years. The 
Coramiasioner has the power of granting the 
extension. Those opposing extensions can 
also file their objections in writing in the Pa- 
tent Office. The objections thus sent on must 
be filed 20 days before the day of hearing. All 
testimony thus filed must be taken accordiug 
to the legal rules of the Patent Office. 

Advertising notices of applications for in- 
ventions are published in the Washington Re- 
public, New York Tribune, and some other pa- 
pers. We intend to publish all such notices 
for the future, not charging the government 
nor Patent Office for the same. Such favors 
are awarded only to political papers, not be- 


cause they are vehicles to carry out the objects 


of the Patent Law, but to fulfil the old max- 
im of Gov. Marcy—“ to the victors belong the 
spoils.’? One hundred times more inventors 
read the Scientific American, who are inte- 
rested in such things, than all of the pa- 
pers in which the advertisements are publish- 
ed. 


ees 
Electric Clock. 

M. Peyrott, of St. Etienne, has arranged an 
electrical clock, after, we believe, an American 
invention, which, at small expense, and by 
means of communicating wires, will indicate 
the same moment upon a myriad of clock-faces. 
In this manner, one clock will serve a whole 
city, and the inhabitants may take Time into 
their houses, and pay by the month as we do 
for gas and water. What a vista of pleasant 
possibilities this discovery opens! No more 
inaccuracy in dinner arrivale—no more being 
caught at home, by difference in clocks, at 
hours arranged for friends or creditors to call. 
—([Exchange. 

[The Electric Clock is now ten years old, 
and is the invention of Bain. 


Machine for Splitting Rattans. 

Mr. Joseph Sawyer, of Royalston, Mass., 
has invented and taken measures to secure a 
patent for a very useful improvement in ma- 
chinery for splitting rattans, which are exceed- 
ingly useful for many purposes. The rattans 
are fed into two chisels by a set of grooved 
horizontal rollers, and they are held to the ac- 
tion of the chisels by two movable vertical 
rollers. The strips that are cut off, fly out in 
one direction and the larger part of the rattan 


by another. Thick or thin stripes can be cut 
at the will of the operator. It isa good im- 
provement. 


Oo 
Machine for Making Umbrella Ornamental 
Han es, &c. 

Messrs. West & Plumb, of Honesdale, Pa., 
have invented a very beautiful and simple ma- 
chine for making ornamental umbrella handles 
canes, &c. We have seen thie machine, and 
some of the work performed by it, and we 
must say that this is a good improvement. 
Waved and circular smooth elevated wind- 
ings are produced on the handles: this is done 
by a peculiar die, which acts upon the handle 
by pressure, while it (the handle) receives both 
a rotary and reciprocating motion at the same 


time. 
a 
A German manufacturer, represented by an 


agent in London, is constructing a musical 
bed for the exhibition of 1851. Directly the 
occupant of this bed presses it, soothing airs 
will be emitted; and thus lulled, he may lux- 


uriously fall into the arms of sleep. 
e,a_av—X—r—loOSS 
A pair ofcompasses, said to be undoubted- 


ly Roman, but resembling in every respect the 
modern instrument, have been found among 
the Roman remains lately discovered at Ciren- 
cester, Eng. 

(J 


Scientific American. 


Inventors. 
Inventors are, generally, poor hands at pro- 


fitably using or disposing of their inventions. 
There is little use of inventors appealing to 
the public press, or men of science, for opin- 
ions favorable to their works, hoping thereby 
to make them go practically with the public. 
Every inventor should havea ‘‘good angel’? 
in the shape of a ready, practical business 
man, to push his invention into the world. 
In this way only areinventions rendered profi- 
table and known. Our friends of the Scienti- 


fic American, whoprobably know something— 
they ought to—ofthe history of inventors and 
inventions, will, we doubt not, bear witness 
to what we have said. Genius creates, but it 
takes talent and tact to apply—to render use- 
ful and profitable-—[New Yorker. 

[The above is nearly correct. Inventors al- 
though they may not have muchof the world’s 
goods, can still do a great deal by advertising. 
Without advertising now-a-days, very little 
indeed can be done. 


GOLD BORING EXCAVATOR.---Figure 1. 
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This machine is the invention of Mr. James 
Reynolds, No. 268 Broome St., New York 
City. Its object is to raise gold deposits in 
streams and rivers by a very simple and excel- 
lent combination and arrangement of machi- 
nery, which cannot fail to awaken considera- 
ble interst respecting its merits. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation showing the appara- 
tus in operation ; fig. 2 isa side view of the 
borer; and fig 3 is a plan view of it, (looking 
down.) The same letters refer to like parts. 
B Brepresents a scow seated on the water ; 
it may be kept firmly in its situation by point- 
edetakes driven down at each corner. The 
water is shown, and the burer in operation. 
A small house, A A, is built on the scow for 
the gold diggers and washers, to live in. The 
borer consists of a metal cylinder, F, having 
its bottom cast partly solid with a socket tube, 
H, in the centre to receive a shaft C. This 


Fig. 2. 


borer is peculiarly constructed. It is divided 
into two bottom sections, which have a pro- 
jecting lip, each, like an augur’s; these two 
lips project below the bottom. There are two 
epenings into the borer cylinder through the 
bottom ; these are covered with hinge valves, 
J J, which open upwards to let deposites rise 
up into the cylinder, F,‘of the borer, but will 
prevent them from falling back. These valves 
are not flat and horizontal, for in that case, 
they would not fall back fast enough to close 
the openings when the cylinder was lifted up, 
but they are hung upon their axes nearly ver- 
tical. The lips below, and their form are 
something of a screw or turbine form, so that 
the valves fall plumb, yet the lips are inclined 
outwards and downwards below them. The 
cylinder of the borer is intended to be heavy 
enough to sink by its own gravity into the 
mud. D isa lever on the shaft, C, for the 
men to turn the said shaft. When they do 


this, the cylinder, F, moves round, and the 
augur lips below, acting like a screw, raise 
the deposits into the cylinder; and when it is 
full, by a rope, G G, passing over fixed pulleys, 
E, and down into eyes on the centre socket of 
the cylinder, the cylinder, with its contents, 
can be elevated carefully and rapidly with its 
precious load. The deposits can be washed 
by others on board of the scow in any of the 
known ways. This borer is certainly a novel 
plan for elevating the deposits, and no doubt 
it is a most excellent plan for some situations. 
Instead of having to turn aside rivers and 
streams, to lay bare their water courses, this 
apparatus can be used so as to save all such 
labor—a labor the most arduous, and often- 
times performed without any remuneration 
whatever. This machine can be used to tap, 
as it were, certain situations, before commenc- 
ing operations, so that labor may not be spent 
in vain. Itcan be worked in all kinds of 


weather, and during all hours, night and day. 
Fie. 3. 


More information may be obtained about it 
from Mr. Reynolds, who has taken measures 
to secure a patent. 


Pony Sleigh for the Wearld’s Fair. 

Mesars. Jas. Goold & Co., of Albany, have 
bnilt a pony sleigh of magnificent workman- 
ship for exhibition at the World’s Fair. The 
cushions are of crimson velvet, with satin bor- 
ders. The body of the sleigh is crimson, high- 
ly polished, and the ornamental painting is 
very beautiful. It willbe a creditable speci- 
men of American skill in this important branch 


of mechanism. 
a 


Scientific Examination of the Florida Coast. 

Professor Agassiz is about to proceed to the 
South, intending to devote some time, in com- 
pany with the officers of the Coast Survey, to 
a scientific examination of the Coast of Flori- 
da, with a particular view to the coal forma- 
tions in that region. 


The Gases of Water. 

That Mr. H. M. Paine has effected an ad- 
mirable modification of the ordinary magneto- 
electric apparatus, by which, without propor- 
tionate increase of motive power or dimensions 
of any part, may be generated or rendered ac- 
tive an amazing quantity of electricity, is in- 
controvertibly true. And it is probably true, 
also, that, by peculiar adjustment of elec- 
trodes, Mr. Paine is enabled to decompose wa- 
ter with great rapidity, and liberate, at will, 
either hydrogen alone, or oxygen alone; but 
that this truly surprising effect proves, by it- 
self, that what we term oxygen and hydrogen, 
are but two dissimilar electric or molecular 
conditions of one element, maynot be admitted 
until the averment shall have been substanti- 
ated by accurate analytic experiment. 

It may be asked—what becomes of the oxy- 
gen, when hydrogen alone is evolved? May 
it not remain in combination with water 
to the formation of peroxide of hydrogen ? 
(or, properly, binoxide, sinee, for the present, 
we are to consider that ozone is the peroxide.) 
And when oxygen alone is eliminated, is it 
not more credible that the partially decom- 
posed water becomes a sub-oxide of hydrogen 
(a hitherto undiscovered compound), than 
that, for more than two-thirds of a century, 
profoundly erudite philosophers in the most 
exact of sciences, have universally mia-read 
the primary character of their alphabet ? 

And lastly, and with less probability, may 
not the gases, which are furnished by this 
electrolytic action, be truly gaseous water in 
such isomeric condition that (in accordance 
with its electric attributes) it exhibits the res- 
pective properties of either hydrogen alone, or 
oxygen only ? Indeed, Mr. Paine himself has 
said that the hydrogen produced by his ar- 
rangement of apparagus, differs from ordinary 
hydrogen in certain respects. Of these points 
of difference, one I presume to be, that it is 
perhaps more readily and effectually catalyzed 
by transmission through oil of turpentine and 
other camphenes, than ordinary hydrogen, 
which may not possess, in so great a degree, 
the quality of undergoing isomeric change by 
chemical inductive influence. 

Something further, in this connection, may 
be said hereafter, when thereshall have been 
developed data more tangible, on which to 
base our speculations. Hermes. 

[We would state, as answer to the above, 
and some other articles which we have noticed 
in various papers, that Mr. Paine states that 
“he knows water to be a simple, or, in other 
words, can be resolved wholly into hydrogen 
gas.” 

We have a letter now before us from Mr. 
Paine, wherein he states that he can give the 
names of scientific men, who have resolved all 
the water into hydrogen by a common Grove 
battery. 

In all the accounts which have been pub- 
lished we have seen none that touches defi- 
nitely upon the productive effect of Mr. Paine’s 
machine: here it is as stated in his letter to 


us :— 
‘*With a magnet whose legs are 12 inches 


long, and 24 wide, with a weight of 64 pounds 
falling 3 feet in one hour, as a motor, I evolve 
100 cubic feet per hour—more could be ob- 
tained, but not without danger.” 

In a short time Mr. Paine will furnish us 
diagrams and a full description—he has now 
gone to the South for a brief period. 

Mr. Paine has published a challenge in the 
“Boston Commonwealth,” to resolve water 
entirely into hydrogen without completing the 
electric current, with the use of any battery 
and electrodes his opponent may chose. The 
challenge is for $5,000 to be given to some 
charitable institution. This challenge has 
been accepted. Here are the conditions :— 

“1 stipulate, according to the terms of his 
proposition, that the electric circle is not to be 
complete—that there shall be no possible con- 
nection between the poles of the battery, eith- 
er by metallic, fluid, or any other electric con- 
ductor; also, that there shall be no oxygen 
generated, in a free or combined state; and, 
further, that Mr, Paine shall show to the sa- 
tisfaction of the supervising committee that he 
purposes, that but one current of electricity p 


passes through the fluid) by the agency of r 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 18, 1851. 


The Future---Industry. 

A prudential preparation, and a far-reach- 
ing sagacity to anticipate something of the 
future, are evidences of superior mental en- 
dowments, anda superiur civilization. The 
barbarian cares only for the present—he revels 
in the dance or the feast of momentary enjoy- 
ment, heedless of those provisions for the fu- 
ture which distinguish the civilized man. The 
wise man derives lessons from every event he 
witnesses, and treasures up the experience 
of the past to guide him for the future; he 
remembere the teaching of the wisest and 
most experienced of mental philosophers—the 
son of Israel’s Shepherd King, and he does 
not forget how the sluggard is commended to 
“ go tothe ant, consider her ways, and be wise : 
for she provideth her meat in summer, and ga- 
thereth her food in harvest,”’ 

Last week, while taking a brief survey of 
the progress of science and discovery during 
the past fifty years, we were particularly 
struck with the accumulated number of dis- 
voveries which have rewarded unremitting 
application and industry, and which havecon- 
ferred honor on many low-born names. Many 
discoveries have been made, apparently by 
accident, but, as a general thing, we find they 
were made by men of observing and reflective 
minds, and who were prosecuting researches 
with some distinctive object in view. It has 
often happened, that men who have studied 
and labored unsuccessfully in the search of 
a certain object, have been rewarded with 
quite a diferent but more i:nportant one, than 
that for which they had so long struggled and 
studied. This was the case with Newton and 
the apple, and the grand discovery of the me- 
tal, potassium, by Davy. 

We instance these cases, and have chosen 
this subject, to give a word of advice to our 
young men especially. Industry is sure to 
have its reward sooner or later, and young 
men who, in the common course of pro- 
vidence, have a good future before them, should 
never forget this. Let your attention and la- 
bors be rightly and well directly. James Watt 
had labored much and studied long before he 
was rewarded ; but the reward came at last. 
Sitting in deep reflection upon his favorite 
subject—the steam engine—the invention of 
the grand improvement, viz., the separate con- 
denser, beamed upon his mind like a flash of 
lightning,—hundreds of others have. been re- 
warded in the same way. ‘“ He that trifleth 
with time layeth up for himself rags and sor- 
row.” In our long winter evenings, our young 
men should endeavor to spend the hours at 
their disposal to some useful purpose. Inno- 
cent amusements are good in their place—we 
like to see young people enjoying themselves ; 
but oh, how many triflers of time do we ree 
every week, and how much time we see was- 
ted every day, which, if well spent, would 
cause future consolation and enjoyment,— 
whereas we can expect to see no reward reap- 
ed by those who are so unwise, but that of re- 
gret, and, it may be, poverty. Almost every 
person has cause to regret misspent time. 

Let every one who reads this determine to 
employ his future moments better than the 
past. At the opening of a new year it is a 
good time to commence life anew. Good pur- 
poses are good things, for no man, without a 
good purpose, ever pursues good objects. The 
advice given will apply to men in every condi- 
tion of life, and in every calling and profes- 
sion. Lay outa right-good path for the fu- 
ture, and ‘‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might.” 


A New Locomotive for Cuba. 
Messrs. Norris and Brother, of Philadelphia, 
have just finished another of their large class 
ef locomotives for one of the railroads in Cu- 
We see that the fine locomotive works of 
Norris, in Schenectady, N. Y., are to be let. 


Sa. 
New Aerial Propeller. 


An inventor named Tough has invented a 
new Aerial Propeller; it is a remarkably tough 


subject. 
is 


of our readers. 


for 6 months, and 5 exposed to the weather, 
and then test them fairly. Turnips are a 
good test crop. ; 


More about Agricultural Chemistry. 

A society in Scotland has been testing dif- 
ferent manures in the production of turnips, 
which must be of interest to a great number 
There were fifteen fair expe-. 
riments made, but those of the greatest im- 
portance were between manure kept under roof 
and manure exposed to the weather. We will 
refer only to these two, but stating that from 
seven tons of Peruvian guano, 25 tons 8 cwt. 
of turnips were preduced on the acre. This 
was the largest produce of the fifteen experi- 
ments. Forty loads to the acre of uncovered 
kept manure, and 40 loads kept under cover, 
gave the following resuls:—that kept under 
cover produced 20 tons 16 cwt. per acre, that 
from the uncovered produced 20 tons 8 cwt.— 
a Very small difference indeed. As two-thirds 
of our people are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, this subject is of great importance to 
them, and we cannot do better than publish that 
part of the report of the Club mentioned (St. 
Quivox Farming Club) : 


——— JIT 
‘Meeting about New York Gas. 

A meeting was held at the Chinese Rooms, 
ou Wednesday evening last week, the object 
of which was, to advocate a Gas Reform and 
approve the veto of Ex-Mayor Woodhull.— 
Speeches were made by C. E. Lester, Horace 
Greeley, a Mr. Camp, @ Mr. Price, and others. 
Mr. Camp stated that he had a gus made out 
of refuse materials, which was purer, and 
could be made for one half less than the kind 
made from coal by the New York gas compa- 
nies. Mr. Lester and Mr. Greeley spoke about 
the discoveries and improvements which had 
been made, were making, and are to be made, 
which left coal gas far behind the progress of 
the age. We must say that all this wants 
confirmation. Very little improvements have 
been made in the manufacture of coal gas for 
twenty-one years. Where cannel coal is cheap 
and where the coke can be sold for a reasona- 
ble profit, no gas has been able to compete 
with that of coal. We hope the cannel coal 
of Virginia will be able to be brought to New 
York and sold cheaply. In some English 
cities every working man burns gas in his 
house, and the cost per annum is not to him 


“The chief feature of interest involved in 
these experiments is the comparison between 
the crops grown on farm inanure kept under a 
roof, and those on dung kept in the usual 
manner. Itis animportant contribution to- 
wards a solution of the question—whether it 
is profitable to roof over manure heaps at farm 
steadings? It is needless to expect that this 
point will be settled in the laboratory of the 
chemist. Asin many other things, the farm- 
er must, in all likelihood, find out the way for 
himself, and the chemist will afterwards tell 
him why his practice is correct. At a recent 
agricultural meeting, Prof. Way, when asked 
if the advantages gained by covering a ma- 
nure heap were worth the expense, replied 
that the question was an unfair one, as he 
could not be supposed to know what the ex- 
pense would be ; but, asa principle, he would 
say by all means cover it over, and if they 
muet dilute their heap, dilute it when they 
wished, and not let the heavens do itforthem. 
Even if mixed with soil, he wished tosay that 
it would do better to cover it. Itmay as well 
ve said, however, that if the heap must be 
diluted in order to keep it in a cool condition, 
it canin no way beso cheaply done as by 
rains ; and if these should wash out a portion 
of the soluble fertilizing matter, @ good tank 
can be constructed to receive it at far less ex- 
pense than 4 large roof; and besides, we have 
here a fact, and one fact is said to be worth a 
number of theories, that the manure kept in 
the open air was as valuable for the growth of 
turnips, as that kept under a roof. The quali- 
ty may be a little lessened by exposure; but 
what remains appears tobe weight for weight 
of equal quality. Nor is it likely tolose much 
if mixed with soilcontaining a considerable 
portion of alumina. Professor Way has him- 
self shown, by his admirable discoveries, that 
such soils possess the power of absorbing and 
retaining the fertilizing properties of manure 
in so effectual a manner, that no amount of 
rain will wash them out. With this know- 
ledge, it is difficult to discover what great good 
can result from roofing over a heap of dung 
mixed with earth. In these timesit will not 
do for farmers to undértake expensive works 
which may be of doubtful utility; and it is 
therefore satisfactory to find that some pro- 
gress has been made in the accumulation of 
data, from which a correct judgement may 
be formed. A few more of careful, con- 
ducted experiments, to confirm or disprove 
those of our respected President, will be the 
simplest way of setting the matter at rest; 
for, with all deference to those who guide us to 
principles, it is facts from the field which will 
most readily influence practical men, at least 
80 long as the knowledge of these guides is so 
incomplete that their deductionss are frequent- 
ly found not to be trustworthy.” 


cost us here, and certainly one-third the price 
of our gas. The gas companies’ contract will 


the city should be left to open competition, 
Let the Common Council now make open pro- 
posals for & contract, to go into operation 
when the present contract expires. That will 


supply us with cheap gas. 
done openly and above board. 


introduced and used in all private houses. 
This, we believe, could be done by a strong, 


surely can be in New York. 


— Sao 
Drawing in Academies and Colleges. 


Norwich University, Vt. 


pleased with the course of instruction. 
term opened on the 3rd inst. 


through equations of the first degree. 
best! education possible. 
good education, no man becomes distinguished. 


cents every week when they were young. 


pear not to have the right stamina for study- 
ing a subject that requires severe reflection ; 
but it is also true, that a taste for dry study 
can be cultivated, and a faculty for it can be 
easily destroyed. To young men we say, 


your wisdom when you grow up into manhood 
and old age. 


—_—_—_—=_>_ oe 
Sash-Bar Grooving Machine and old Gen. 
Bentham. 


The British papers have lately been boasting 
of an invention made by Mr. Paxton, the ar- 
chitect and designer of the Great Glass Pa- 
lace, for grooving sash-bars, for which he re- 
ceived a medal from the Society of Arts, in 
1841, 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine to the de- 
fence of the ingenious Sir Samuel Benthgm, 
the original inventor of planing machines, a 
suoject in which a great number of our read- 
ers are interested. The patent of Sir Sam- 
uel, 28th April, 1793, reads thus, ‘ besides 
the general operations of planing, rehating, 
morticing, sawing in curved, winding, and 


A new theory, we see, of enriching waste 
lands, is brought forward by a Mr. Baldwin, 
of Virginia, in the ‘‘ Plow, Loom, and Anvil.” 
It is simply to cover or shade the waste lands 
—prevent its exposure to the sun. Heavy 
manuring is a more reasonable method, for 
sure and quick results ; and, after all, we must 
say that the report above is inconclusive. Let 
five tons of manure be set aside, under roof, 
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one-fourth of what oil, camphene, or candles 


run out in two years, and then the lighting of 


bring out the pith of those who propose to 
Let there be fair 
competition in this thing; let every thing be 
We would like 
to see gas produced so cheap that it would be 


wise, and spirited gas company; for, if it has 
been done in other quarters of the world, it 


We have received a letter from a correspon- 
dent, stating that Mechanical Drawing is 
taught, Minifie’s work being the class book, in 
We have also re- 
ceived a catwlogue from our correspondent (J. 
B. T. Mead, Cadet, N. U.), and we are well 
The 
Candidates who 
do not pursue the regular college course are 
admitted to the scientific course, and are re- 
quired to sustain a satisfactory examination 
in English grammar, geography, and algebra 
To 
young mechanics we say, by all means save 
all the money you can, and give. yourselves the 
Is there one man 
living who does not regret misspent time 
and money of youthful days? Without a 


Oh, how many men, now ignorant, might have 


been educated had they only suved up a few 
It 


is indeed true that the majority of men ap- 


learn—learn when you are young, and apply 


This has called out a correspondent of 


transverse directions,” he invented an appa- 
ratus ‘for preparing all parts of highly fin- 


ished window-sash.” In 1797 Bentham pro- 
posed and introduced steam power into the 


Portsmouth Royal Dock Yard, and new ma- 


chinery for working in wood, which he descri- 
bed in a letter to the Navy Board as follows : 


“ist. By means of reciprocating motion.” 

“Sawing in general ; particularly ‘straight 
work—such as sliding timber, slitting deals, 
cutting, quartering, and straight planks of all 


kinds.” 


In the margin of a certified copy of this let- 
ter is written, ‘‘ All introduced except sliding 
timber.’’ 

To return to the proposal. 

- “Qndly. By means of rotary motion.” 

“Edging, tongueing, grooving, rebating and 
cross-cutting into lengths, deals of all sorts 
for joiners and house carpenters’ work.’’ 

Againet this article is written in the margin, 
perhaps as late as 1813, ‘‘ Long since introdu- 
ced with great success.’ 

Then follows in the proposal, 

“Tongueing and grooving piles for dam- 
work.”? 

“Converting slabs and offal timber into 
treenails.”’ 

This was also executed, so that slab and 
offal theretofore sold mostly for fire-wood, was 
by means of his machinery made available for 
the fabrication of various articles of secondary 
importance. 

To the above particulars, Sic Samuel add- 
ed, ‘‘ These, amongst various other instances, 
have occurred to me as giving occasion in his 
Majesty’s dockyards for the substitution of the 
invariable accuracy of machinery, to the uncer- 
tain dexterity of more expensive manual la- 
bor.” 

By sir Samuel’s machinery junctures were 
as accurately cut as any other parts—even 
dovetails, mortices, and tenons. 

The original of this latter, 1797, doubtless is 
amongst the records at the Admiralty; there is 
a copy of it in the books of the Inspector-Gen- 
eral’s-office, and a certified copy exists in pri- 
vate hands. 

ee—_ 
New York Streets---Mud. 

We can boast of a great many things, such 
as the largest city, the greatest amount of 
shipping, steamboats, &c., but all these are 
nothing te brag of in comparison with our 
muddy streets. There are gulfsin the Cats- 
kill Mountains, but what are they in compari- 
son with the gulfs in some of our intersecting 
streefs. A horse and cart almost disappear in 
the puddles, and donkeys would never come 
out alive. It is related that a little boy, one 
of those hard-faced, knotty-headed little fel- 
lows so plentiful in some of our by-streets, 
was seen to disappear head-first on last Fri- 
day, from the curbstone in front of the Chi- 
nese Museum. His mother, a podgy little bo- 
dy of a peculiar stamp, was looking on at the 
time, and lifted up her hands in mute despair 
at his sudden departure into such a region. A 
crowd was soon collected, gazing into the 
place where our little hero had disappeared, 
some proposing to get a long pole, and others 
shouting for grappling irons, when lo and be- 
hold! a slight movement was seen near the 
mud top on the other side of the street, then a 
waggling of a little gritty half brown and 
some other mixed colored head, and then the 
little fellow struggled up, looking over to his 
mother with an eel in the one hand and a mud 
turtle in the other, and with such a grin—oh! 
to have seen it. It is reported that the Mayor 
and Commissioner of Streets came up about 
the conclusion of the feat, and have become 
satisfied about the productiveness of New 
York streets. Proposals will soon be issued 
for the planting of eel-grass, and the full pro- 


tection of our street fishing ponds. 


Henry M. Paine, at Worcester, has received 
by the last steamer from England, his letters 
patent, which secure to him and his associate 
the benefits derived from his grand discovery 
by the people of Great Britain. 


a 
A rich vein of the phosphate-of lime, about 
6 feet wide at the surface, containing 90 per 


cent. of the phosphate, has just been discover- TH 
ed in New Jersey. ail 
a8 ws) ii 


_———— 
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(G~ Reported expressly for the Scientific Ameri- 
ean, from the Patent Office’Records. Patentees will 
find it for their interest to have their inventions il- 
lustrated in the Scientific American, as ithas by far 


@ larger circulation than any other journal of its class 


in America, and is the only source to which the pub- 
lic are acoustomed to refer for the latest improve- 
ments. No charge is made except for the execution 
of the engravings, which belong to the patentee af- 


ter publication. 


i nd 
LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
Issued from the United States Patent Office. 
FOR THE WEEE ENDING JANUARY 8, 1851. 


ToJ.M.C. Armsby,of Worcester, Mass., for im- 
provement in Candlesticks. 


Iclaim casting the fly-wheel of the corn 
sheller solid with the feeding wheel, so as to 
bring it between the two bearings of said 
wheel, as herein before set forth. 

[Some mistake of the Patent Office here.] 

To David Baird, of New York, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in Spring Mattresses for invalids. 

I claim, first, the employment of the end 
stays, having rule joints, allowing a limited 
range of motion and standing in a bracing po- 
sition, substantially in the manner and for the 
purpose set forth. 

Second, I claim the centre supports for ren- 
dering that part of the mattress permanent 
when desired. 

To Thoinas Bennet, of New York, N. Y., for im. 
provement in Rotary Pumps. 

I claim the arrangement of the curved wa- 
ter ways in the annular space above the fan 
or paddle, when substantially as described, in 
combination with the rotating fan or paddle 
wheel, substantially as described, and for the 
purpose specified. 

And I also claim the self-adapting valves, 
substantially as described, and governing the 
apertures leading to the annular space above, 
in combination with the rotating fan or pad- 
dle wheels, and the curved water ways, sub- 
stantially in the manner and for the purpose 
specified. 


To E. B. Bigelow, of Clintonville, Mass., for im- 
provement in Looms for weaving Tapestry Carpets 
with parti-colored warp. 


Iclaim regulating the delivery of giving 
out of one or more warps or chains, by the 
separate tension of each, substantially as spe- 
cified, in combination with a ground or con- 
trolling warp, which determines the length of 
the cleth warp, regulated by its tension and 
controlled by a break, or an equivalent thereof, 
when the lathe beats up, substantially as 
specified. 

I also claim the employment of fingers, mo- 
ving or vibrating independently of the lathe, 
substantially as and for the purpose specified. 

To Francis Draper, of East Cambridge, Mass., for 
improvement in Fountain Inkstands. 

Iclaimthe arrangement for cutting off the 
communication between the cap and the main 
fountain of ink, by means of a layer of cork, 
or other similar substance, in the bottom of 
said fountain, and a cork, or other similar 
stopper, fitted on the bottom of the cup tube, 
or the lower end of said extended cup tube 
pressing against said layer, as set forth, in 
combination with the above specified arrange- 
ment, the inner cylinder in which said stopper 
moves as @ piston, by which the air is more 
effectually excluded from the main fountain of 
ink. 

To Wm. Maguire, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for improve- 
ment in machines for Jointing Staves. 4 

Iclaim the arrangement, substantiafly as 
herein described, of a circular rest, having a 
sliding motion to and fro, in the plane of its 
axis, and having, around its perimeter, catches 
for the retention of the stave during the pro- 
cess of jointing, and rotating the distance 
from stave to stave, at every forward stroke, 
and held fast for the action of the rotating 
jointers upon the stave at every return stroke, 
the jointer and circular rest being so arranged 
as to impart, at the same time, to the stave 


of one at the centre and the combination or 


the size and bilge of the cask. 


Fly-tumbler Lock for fire-arms. 


the manner and for the purposes set forth. 
ment in Grass Harvesters. 


pending the cutter ring from the wheel by 
means of straps, or other yielding material, 
for the purpose herein described. 

I also claim the combination of the cutters, 
bevelled cutter ring, and straps, for the pur- 


pose of raising the cutter ring over any ob-, 


struction coming against the edge of the knife, 
as herein described. 

I also claim the manner of arranging the 
guide beard, standard, arm, and strap, secu- 
red as described, for the purpose of guiding 
the machine and allowing the parts to yield to 
a sudden stopping of the machine, or to irre- 
gularities in the ground, for the purpose and 
in the manner described. 

To Jacob Neff, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- 
ment in Electro-Magnetic Engines. 

I claim the insulated discs, in combination 
with the platina points, to act in concert with 
the magnetic wheels, in manner and form, and 
for the purposes described. 

To Cunningham H. Pennington, of Rome, Ga., for 


improved arrangement of arches in bridge-trusses.— 
Ante-dated Dec. 9, 1850. 


I claim the methed herein described, of com- 
bining and arranging the several arches of a 
bridge, so as to make each arch alternately 
the upright and inverted arch, as it passes 
from one span of the bridge to another, and 
vice versa, when one set ef arches have their 
remotest distance from each other, and their 
greatest sustaining point, directly over and 
under the points, when the other set of arches 
are changing from upright to inverted arches, 
or vice versa. 

To James Shields, of New York, N. Y.,and Samu- 


el Pierce, of Troy, N. Y., forimprovement in Coal 
Stoves. 


We claim the method, substantially as here- 
in described, of supplying currents of atmos- 


pheric air to the products of the combustion, 
ator near the thread leading from the fire 
chamber to the flues, in combination with 


what is known as Nott’s fire-chamber, having 


the draught throat leading therefrom, between 


the top and the grate, the upper part of the 


fire pot may constitute a feeder or chamber of 
preparation, substantially in the manner and 
for the purpose specified, 


To8. R. Simpson, of Springfield, Ohio, for impro- 
ved Parallel Vise. 

I claim the attaching the lower end of the 
moving jaw of the vise to a block that is at- 
tached to and moves with the end of the acrew, 
in the manner and for the purpose described. 


To A. L. Simpson, of Durham, N. H.,for improve- 
ment in Ox Yokes. 


I claim arranging in the beam of the yoke 
two draft staples, some six inches apart, in lieu 


use therewith, of a branch chain of proper 
length, connected to the main draft chain, at a 
proper distance from the beam, and the adjus- 
table hook, for modifying the length of the 
branch chain, as specified and for the purpose 
set forth. 

To James Warner, of Springfield, Mass., for im- 


proved means for revolving the breeches of repeat- 
ing fire-arms. 


I claim the cranked shaft operated by the 
tumbler, having its axis of vibration in the 


line, or nearly so, with the axis of rotation of 
the cylinder, substantially in the manner set 


forth, 

R. G. Westacott, of Worcester, Mass., (assignor 
to R. G. Westacott, E. L. & N. K. Lombard, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., or elsewhere) for improvement in the ma- 
nufacture of Caviar. 

I claim salting the roe or ova, whereby ex- 
traneous matters are separated, the same con- 
sisting in suffering it to stand in pickle, or a 
strong saline solution, or until it undergoes a 
process by which ova, and such extraneous 
matters separate from one anothor, the former 
rising to the surface of the pickle, while the 
latter falla to the bottom of it. 

AndIalso claim the combination of the 
male sturgeon oil, as above mentioned, with 


To 8. W. Marston, New York, N. Y.,for improved 


I claim the fly-tumbler arranged and com- 
bined with respect to the sear and the ¢ock, in 


To Edward Neely, ofSavannah, Mo., for improve- 


I claim the manner herein ‘described, of sus- 


edge, any given bevel and taper, according to|the salted ova, for the purpose of impro- 


ving the manufacture thereof, as specified. 


For the Scientific American. 
Mechanical Principles.--No. 3. 


has lately been renewed in the shape of Mr. 
Paine’s gas light. There is no connection, 


al action: those who make such compari- 
sons do not understand the subject; for, view- 
edin the light in which Mr. Paine’s light has 
been called by a gentleman “ perpetual mo- 
tion,’’ the steam engine, as it now stands, is 
just as much so. Why? because one man 
can dig as much coal in one day as will sup- 
ply an engine of 100 horse power for the same 
time. Thesteamengine, therefore, gives out 
8 far greater mechanical result than the labor 
required to produce the elements and feed 
them to the engine to call forth its powers. 
Strictly speaking, there can be no such thing 
as perpetual inechanical motion. Why ? be- 
cause ‘‘ action and re-action are equel and op- 
posed to one another.” Inertia is simply a 
principle of matter, or quality in all bodies, 
by which they can neither generate nor de- 
stroy motion, it therefore follows that when 
bodies act upon one another, in any way what- 
ever, the total quantity of motion, in a given 
direction, after the action takes place, must be 
the same as before it; for, if it were other- 
wise, some motion would be produced by the 
action of the bodies, which would contradict 
the principle that they are inert. Mechanical 
action does not mean any inherent active prin- 
ciple in Lodies, but the effect of motion in bo- 
dies. If two balls of glass were projected op- 
posite to one another in a tube, both balls be- 
ing 12 pounds, with a velocity of 100 feet per 
second, the momentum of each would be 12x 
100=1200, therefore the momentum, at the 
point of contact, where they meet, would be 
2,400. This would shatter them both to pie- 
ces. If one, in motion, struck the other when 
stationary, the ball, in all likelihood, would 
not be broken, for the momentum exerted 
would be only one half. The second ball, there- 
fore, if it could be carried along with the moving 
one, would be reduced in velocity, but the 
atiount of moving matter would be doubled, 
consequently the quantity of motion (momen- 
tum) would be the same, thus proving that 
action and re-action are equal. Momentumis 
the quantity of matter multiplied into its ve- 
locity. A ball of 12 pounds weight moving 
at a velocity of 10,000 feet per second has 
double the quantity of motion (momentum) 
that a ball of the same weight has, when mo- 
ving with a velocity of only 5,000 feet per 
second, A body of 5 pounds weight, moving 
ata velocity of 10,000 feet per second (5x 
10,000=50,000) has more momentum, or force, 
than 50 pounds moving only at the rate of 500 
feet per second, (50X500=25,000), but 50 
lbs., moving at therate of 1,000 feet per se- 
cond, has as much momentum as 5 pounds 
moving at the rate of 10,000 feet per second. 
A piece of tin on a mandril, if made to re- 
volve at a great velocity, will cut through 
iron, because it has so much of a superior mo- 
mentum’ as to counterbalance its defect in 
hardness, as compared with the iron. A round 
ball, without a cutting edge upon it, when shot 
from a cannon, will pierce through iron plates, 
with the greatest ease. The steam pressure 
on @ piston, if the area is 100 inches, and the 
pressure 100 lbs onthe square inch, is the 
same as the weight of a body amounting to 
100 X 1000=100,000 pounds, and the velocity 
of the piston at 300 feet per second, will give 
an amount of momentum equal to 10,000X 
300=3,000,000, lifted one foot per second, or 
a horse power of 5,454 6-11, for a horse pow- 
er, is a unit of 33,000 lifted one foot high per 
minute. If we say 300 feet per minute, we 
have a horse power 60 times less, or 90 10-11 
herse power. When the velocity in feet and 
the weight are multiplied into one another, 
the resultant may be called the whole weight 
moved one foot in the time specified. 
Macuavrin. 


—_——= 


_— 
Messrs. Epitors—In last week’s Scientific 


Action anv ReE-action.—Perpetual mo- 
tion has always been a favorite subject with 
tyros in mechanical principles, and the subject 


however, between strictly mechanical action 
and a combination of mechanical and chemi- 


American it was stated that ‘w ball of lead, 
2 inches diameter, will fall faster than @ ball 
of lead one inch.’? This I think, is incorrect 
and contradictory to the known laws of gravi- 
tation, As the earth’s attraction acts sepa- 
rately and equally on every particle of matter, 
without regard to the nature or species of the 
body, it follows that all bodies must be moved 
withthesame velocity. If two equal parti- 
cles of matter be placed at acertain distance 
above the surface of the earth, they will fall 
in parallel lines and with exactly the same 
speed, because the earthattracts them equally, 
—in the same manner a thousand particles 
would fall with equal velocities. Now, these 
circumstances will in no wise be changed if 
those 1000 particles, instead of existing sepa- 
rately, be aggregated into two solid masses, 
one consiating of 990 particles, and the other 
ef 10. We shall thus have a heavy body and 
a light one, and, according to our reasoning, 
they must fall to the earth with the same 
speed. W. A. Brack. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1851. 


For the Scientific American. 
Belts and Pulleys. 

In Vol. 6, page 53, of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, is an inquiry in regard to the use of thick 
and thin belts to drive machinery. I have 
found by experiment, that if equal weights 
were suspended upon opposite sides of the 
same pulley, by straps of equal weight, but 
of unequal thickness, the waight suspended by 
the thick strap would preponderate, and which 
seems evident, from the consideration that the 
thick belt carries the weight further from the 
centre of motion—the inside of the belt, next 
to the pulley, not being strained as much by 
the weight as the outside, in consequence of 
the bending of the strap, thereby increasing 
the strain on the outside, while it is proper- 
tionably diminished on the inside, and, in ef- 
fect, increasing the size of the pulley by so 
much of the thickness of the strap as is not 
strained. It therefore becomes obvious that, 
as the pulley is enlarged by this means, a less 
number ef revolutions will be produced by a 
thick belt than by a thin one, provided, how- 
ever, that both belts have the same velocity ; 
but, as it is evident that if the driven pulley 
is enlarged, the driving pulley must also be 
enlarged by the same means, consequently the 
velocity of the belt alone will be increased, 
while that of thetwo pulleys remains the same, 

E. M. Cuarree. 

New Haven, Dec. 23, 1850. 


Coal for Gas. 

The London ‘“ Journal of Gas Lighting,” 
for last November, has an elaborate article on 
the comparative lighting powers of different 
kinds of coal, and the respective values of their 
residuary products. From this article is com- 
piled the following table. Five cubic feet per 
hour of the gas produced by each description 
of coal, it must be understood, gives a light 
equal to the number of candles stated in the 
first column of figures. The second column 
shows to what proportion of the cost of the 
coal the residuary products are equivalent. 


CANDLES. PER CENT. 
Scotch Cannel, 20 to 30 5 to 20 
Newcastle Cannel, 22 to 20 30 
Wigan Cannel, 20 to 23 20 to 25 
Newcastle Coking Coal, 11 to 15 50 to 55 
Derbyshire do. 12 to 15 4Q to 45 
Yorkshire do. 10 to 13 45 to 50 
Lancashire do. 10 to 12 45 to 50 
Cumberland do, 10 to 12 35 te 40 
Gloucestershire do. 10 to 12 30 to 35 
Cheshire do. 10 to 12 20 to 25 
Somersetshire de. 9 to 10 40 t0 45 
Staffordshire do. 9 to 10 35 t0 40 
South Wales and Dean 

Forest do. 8 to 9 45 to 50 


This table may teach the public how falla- 
cious it is to suppose that gas can be sold at 
the same price, with the saire profit, all over 
the world. The lighting power of the coal— 
the value of the residuary products—the ex- 
tent of consumption—must all be taken into 
consideration. We must also bear in mind 
that the residudry products of the same coal 
vary in value according to locality. 


—S 
The Philadelphians have given a grand fete 
to Capt. Mathews of the ‘City of Glasgow.”’ 
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| for pegging boots in Lynn, Mass. 


| something new and patentable. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“T.H., of N. Y..—The reception of your 
papers, model, and fees, has been acknow- 
ledged by the Patent Office, and you may ex- 
pect to hear the decision in a fewdays. If 
you have got & machine for moulding candles 
by which four men can prepare, complete for 
boxing, 240 dozen per hour, you have got 
something that is new and patentable, with- 
out doubt. 

“G,A.G., of Pa.’—The Alcott lathe is 
not adapted for turning so small a matter as 


‘| rake teeth. 


“H. D. D., of Mass.”—The information 
you solicit we are unable to give—we are un- 
acquainted with either invention. 

“A.L., of R. 1."—Mr. Stephen Frink, of 
Newark, N. J., manufactures ‘ bone mills” of 
any capacity. By addressing a line to Mr. 
Frink, as above, the information you solicit 
may be obtained. 

“T. V. T., of Pa.”—Your letter, enclos- 
ing $2, was duly received, and credited on 
account of subscription. If the information 
you require would not take more than a week’s 
time to obtain, we would try to get it for you, 
but the quantity of questions you have the 
audacity to ask, for a now subscriber, does en- 
tirely nonplus us. 

“J.C.8., of N. Y.”.—The arrangement of 
your carriage body and combination of the 
springs, is believed to be new and patentable ; 
it is a novel arrangement, and would operate 
well, we think, on light wagons. 

“G. H. R., of Tenn.”—We could not pro- 
cure for you a single number of Arnott’s Ar- 


’ chitecture, so we credit the 31 cts. on your 


subscription to the Scientific American. The 
work of Arnott’s is complete now, and single 
numbers can no longer be obtained. 


“T, A., of Pa.”’—We do not believe that 
you would be likely to get a patent for the im- 
provement. It is very difficult to get one on 
toola of that kind—we know this from expe- 
perience. 


“J.Y.M., of S. C.”—Mififlin is ready ; its 
cost is $1; Daniels & Smith, Philadelphia, 
are the publishers. Gutta percha will answer 
for the water pipes in a stream subject to tide 
water. 

“J. F. W., of Maas.”’—There is a machine 
We have 
seen one for the heels. You could not get a 
patent. 

“J. W. H., of Mass.’°—The price of Bourne’s 
Catechism is 75 cents. 

“A.S., of St. Louis.”,—We will be able to 
get a list of the articles at the Fair, but it will 
be quite a large book andvery expensive. We 
could not tell you whether you could get a pa- 
tent for the improvement in soap or not; you 
cen only patent the articles to produce the 
effect, and we don’t know what they are. To 
produce such a good effect as that you 
speak of, we should judge that you had 
We say the 
same about the tallow. Each patent would 
cost you at least $50. 

‘H.W. H., of N. H.”—If it be possible 


we may, at some future time, accede to your 


| request about the figures for teaching drawing. 


We will send yon asmall copy of the book 
you speak of, but how are we send it. We 
do not sell the work any more. 

“Ww. C. C., of ——.’—Your method of 
hanging gates is different from the one referred 
to. 

“X, X., of Md.”—Your improvement is, 
without douot, patentable, at least we know 
of nothing like it; the first step necessary is 
to construct a model and forward it to this 
office ; you will then be advised as to the ex- 
pense of obtaining Letters Patent; the model 
should be made as compact as possible. 

“J.S, of Ind.’’"—The numbers of volume 4 
you desire, cannot be furnished. 

“H. B. of O.—The Alcott Lathe is just 
the machine you need to facilitate your busi- 
ness. 

“J. S. H., of Mass.,—We cannot supply 
you with the lenses; you can obtain them 
from John Roach, optician, 80 Nassau street. 
The information about the school we publish 
in this number. 

“J, A. R., of N. H.”—Your lathe was sent 
on the 2nd inst., as directed. 
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“E.F. D., of Ohio.’—We shipped your 


lathe on the 2nd, by the Pittsburg Transpor- 
tation Co., care of O’Conner, Atkins & Co., 
Cincinnati—receipt sent by mail. 


Money received on account of Patent Office 
business, since Jan. 7, 1851 :— 

J. W., of N. Y., $75; J.C. K., of N. Y., 
$8; J.R.T., of Ohio, $55 ; E. G., of Mass., 
$25, and W. & P., of Pa., $30. 


The specifications and drawings belonging 
to parties of the following initials, have been 
forwarded to the Patent Office since last ac- 
knowledged in the Scientific American, and the 
respective fees paid :— 

H.N. DeG., of N. Y.; U. P. of Conn.; G. 
D., of 0; S.N. M., of N. Y.; C. B. H., of N. 
Y.; L. A.S., of Pa; L. 1. W., of BR. 1; J.W. 
O., of Ohio; E. G., of N. Y.; W. M.S., of N. 
Y. 


Standing Notice to Subscribers. 

Henceforth, parties ordering the’ Scientific 
American will be supplied with the paper com- 
mencing at the time the order is received, un- 
less they particularly mention that the back 
Numbers of the present Volume are desired. 
We have on hand over 3,000 sets of the Num- 
bers already published, and shall be happy to 
furnish all new subscribers with complete sets 
whenever requested. 

The present volume of the Scientific Ame- 
rican will be the most valuable encyclopedia, 
or year book of inventions we have yet pub- 
lished, and every person ordering it shouldnot 
fail to receive the back numbers, to render his 
volume complete. 

Those desiring Volume 5 of the Scientific 
American, are informed that we are able to 
furnish a few complete volumes, (bound,) at 
$2,75 each. Also, we can send by mail sets 
complete, (unbound,) for $2. We would also 
say, that whenever our friends order numbers 
they have missed—we shall always send them 
if we have them on hand. We make this 
statement to save much time and trouble, to 
which we are subjected in replying, when the 
numbers called for cannot be supplied. 


ADVERT TS EMENES. 


Terms of Advertising: 


One square of 8 lines, 50 cents for each insertion. 
“s 12 lines, 75 cts., as a 

16 lines, $1,00 

Advertisements should not exceed 16lines, and cuts 

cannot be inserted in connection with them at any 

price. 
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Patent Office. 
128 Fuuton St. 
OTICE TO INVENTORS.—Inventors and 

others requiring protection by United States 

Letters Patent, are informed that afi business rela- 

ting to the procuration of letters Sar or filing ca- 

veats, is transacted at the Scientific American Office, 
with the utmost economy and despatch. Drawings 
of all kinds executed on the most reasonable terms. 

Messrs. Munn & Co. can be consulted at all times in 

regard to Patent business, at their office, and such ad- 

vice renderedas willenable inventors to adopt the 
safest means for securing their rights. 

Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Bar- 
tow, Payne & Parken, Patent Attornies, in London, 
& procuring Letters Patent in Great Britain and 

rance, With great facility and dispatch. 

MUNN & CO., 
128 Fultonstreet, New York. 


ATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE—Goodman’s 

_ Improvementfor Turning Irregular Forms.— 
This machine has been patented about two years, and 
is well adapted to turning spokes, lasts, and handles; 
it differs from all other machines in having a combi- 
nation of mandrels connected by gears, each of which 
holds one end ofa stick to be turned, the other end be- 
ing fastened by acommon centre ; over these hangs 
a cylinder, with cutters of sufficient length to come 
in contact. with all the pieces to be turned, it being at 
right angles with them. Machines are now in opera- 
tion which turn 4 spokes at a time, which will turn 50 
an hour, leaving them better to finish than any other 
machine inuse. For particulars, address DANIEL 


STONE, Dana, Mass. 18 5* 
1851 TO 1856.—WOODWORTH’S PA- 
TENT PLANING MACHINE.—Nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of all the planed lumber used in 
our large cities and towns, continues to be dressed 
with Woodworth’s Patent Machines, which may be 
seen in constant operation in the steam planing mills 
at Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Jersey City, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Utica, Rome, 
Syracuse, Geneva, Rochester, Lockport, Buffalo, El- 
mira, Pittsburg, Jamestown, Gibsen, Binghampton, 
Ithaca, &c. &c. The price of a complete machine is 
from $100 to $1,000—according to size, capacity, and 
quality. Persons holding licenses from the subscri- 
ber are protected by him against infringements on 
theirrights. For rights to use these machines in the 
Counties of. Queens, Richmond, Suffolk, and West- 
chester, and the other unoccupied counties and towns 
of New York,and Northern Pennsylvania, apply to 
JOHN GIBSON, Planing Mills, Albany, N. YY. 184* 


ILLIAM W. HUBBELL--- Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in Equity, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


FS SALE---A small Steam Engine and Tubu- 
lar Boiler, of one horse power, in complete or- 
der. Apply at 18 3* 


TRAW CUTTER FOR SALE.—We have on 

hand one of Macomber’s Impreved Straw Cut- 
ters, patented Nov. 5, 1850, illustrated in No. 50, Vol. 
5,Sci.Am. Price $10. Address MUNN & CO. 


° 
No. 12 Spruce st., 3rd story. 


American. 


UTCHINSON’S PATENT STAVE MA- 

CHINE.—C. B. HUTCHINSON & CO., Water- 
loo, N. Y., offerfor sale town, county and State rights, 
or single machines, with right to use the same. This 
machine was illustrated in No. 2, Vol. 5, Sci. Am.; it 
will cut from 1,500 to 2,000 pees staves perhour. 
We manufacture machines of different sizes, for keg, 
firkin, barrel and hogshead staves; also, heading 
shingle, and listing and jointing machines. These 
machines may be seen in operation at St. Louis, Mo.; 
Chicago, IIl.; Savannah, Ga.; Madison, Ia.; Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Waterloo, N. Y.; Bytown,C. W. Letters di- 
er to us, post-paid, will receive prompt attention. 

15 3m* 


EONARD’S MACHINERY DEPOT, 116 
Pearl st.,N. Y.—The subscriber has removed 
from 66 Beaver st. to the large store, 116 Pear! st., 
ayd is now prepared to offera great variety of Ma- 
chinists’ Tools, viz., engines and hand lathes, iron 
planing and vertical drilling machines, cutting en- 
gines, slotting machines, univeréal chucks, &c. Car- 
penters’ Tools— mortising and tennoning machines, 
wood planing machines, &. Cotton Gins, hand an 
power, Uarver Washburn & Co.’s Patent. Steam En- 
gines and Boilers, from 5 to 100 horse power. Mill 
Gearing, wrought iron shafting and castings tnade to 
order. Particular attention paid to the Posing, ship 
ping, and insurance, when requested, of all machine- 
ry ordered through me. P. A. LEONARD. 
15 2m 


O IRON FOUNDERS, S&c.--Fine ground 

and bolted Foundry Facing, viz.: Sea Coal, Char- 
coal, Lehigh, Soapstune, and Black Lead. Fire Clay, 
Fire Sand, Kaoline, and Fire Brick ; also Iron and 
Brass Founder’s superior Moulding Sand, in barrels, 
or otherwise, for sale by G. O. ROBERTSON, New 
York. City Office, 4 Liberty Place, Liberty atreet, 
near the Post Office. 13 o* 


ANTED---By a Southern foundry ard ma- 

chine shop, in a healthy and desirable location, 
& man who is practically acquainted with, and fully 
experienced in the inside management and conduct of 
afoundry and machine shop. The establishment is 
large and requires for the office aman fully qualified 
asa designer and draughtsman, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, and experienced in engine and mill 
works of all descriptions. Toa party who can fur- 
nish the very best testimonials from undoubted sour- 
ces,of the highest qualifications, and who may render 
satisfaction, permanent employment will be given, 
none other need apply. A bond of five thousand dol- 
lars with approved security for faith{ul and competent 
discharge oF duty will be required. The salary will 
be from $2000 to $3000,-;dependentJupon the reputa- 
tion, general experience, and character of the party. 
All communications will be regarded, strictly oonfi- 
dential. Address, with real name, post,paid, box 664, 
New York City. 175* 


ORLD’S FAIR, LONDON, in 1851—AN- 
DREW P. HOW, Civil Engineer and Machi- 
nist, 35 Mark Lane, London, England. Mr. How is 
a native of the United States, in the above named bu- 
siness in the city of Lendon. He offers his services 
to those of his countrymen who may have any kind 
of steam or other machinery to be exhibited at the 
Great Fair. He will, if required, receive it on arri- 
val, and do all that may be necessary towards its 
erection, &o. References in New York—Thos. Sew- 
ok ae Broadway ; Joseph Barton, 516 Gracd st. 
r 


ACHINES FOR CUTTING SHINGLES. 

The extraordinary success of Wood’s Patent 
Shingle Machine, under every circumstance where it 
has been tried, fully establishes its superiority over 
any other machine for the purpose ever yet offered to 
the public. It received the first premium at the last 
Fair of the American Institute—where its operation 
was witnessed by hundreds. A few State rights re- 
main unsold. Patented January 8th, 1850,—13 years 
more torun. Terms made easy to the purchaser. 
Address, (post-paid) JAMES D. JOHNSON, Redding 
Ridge, Conn., or Wm. WOOD, Westport, Conn.. All 
letters will be promptly attended to. 10tf 


ARNUM’S PATENT PLANING MA- 
CHINE.—These machines, while they pos- 
808s. equal facilities with any other, for planing coarse 
lumber for flooring, &c., removes all the objections 
urged against machine planing,for ship and steam- 
boat building, or fine ceiling, &c., by finishingthe ma- 
terialwiththe grain, fully equal to hand planing, 
leaving no indentations on the surface of the board 
(a8 in all machines using pressure roll-ers in planing, 
by the chipsand knots collected passing between the 
ned surface and weighted feed rollers, thereby 
Gestroying fine work, designed for painting, &c.) as 
there is no appliance whatever on the planed sur- 
face. Contracts may now be made for their construo- 
tion or use, or for the formation of a joint stock com- 
pany or companies, in any part of the U. S., to suc- 
cessfully prosecute the business by applying to DAN- 
IEL BARNUM, Snowden’s Wharf, Philadelphia, 
where the machines may be seen in constant opera- 
tion. 146* 


ICK’S GREAT POWER PRESS.—The 
public are hereby informed that the Matteawan 
Company, having entered into an arrangement with 
the Patentee for the manufacture ot the so-called 
Dick’s Anti-Friction Press, are now prepared to exe- 
cute orders for the following, to which this power is 
applicable, viz.—Boiler Punches, Boiler Plate Shears, 
Saw Gummers, Rail Straighteners, Copying and Seal- 
ing Presses, Book and Paper Presses, Embossing 
Presses, Presses for Baling Cotten and Woollen Goods 
—Cotton, Hay, Tobacco, and Cider Presses ; Flax- 
seed, Lard, and Sperm Oil Presses; Stump Extract- 
ors, &c. &o. The convenience and celerity with 
which this machine can be operated, issuch that on 
anaverage, not more than one-fourth the time will 
be required to do the same work with the same force 
required by any other machine. 
WILLIAM B. LEONARD, Agent 
13tf No. 66 Beaver st.. New York city. 
ATER POWER FOR SALE OR TO 
LEASE—55 miles from New York, and 3 miles 
from the Harlem R. R. Depot at Croton Falls. There 
is anever-failing stream of water, witha fall of 200 
feet in one-third of a mile, and about 150 horse pow- 
er, without any cost of damming or danger from 
floods. Itisa kne situation for a series of small ma- 
nufactories and mechanic employments requiring mo- 
tive power. There are on the premises, consisting of 
ll acres of land, agrist and plaster mill, with three 
runs of stone, anda dwelling house. The country is 
healthy, fruitful, and picturesque. Enquire of T. R. 
LEE, Croton Falls. 15 6* 


HE SUBSCRIBER is now finishing four 14 

horse engines, with boiler andapparatus 211 com- 
plete—price $1200 each. Several 6 horse engines ex- 
tremely low ; also, several of smaller capacity, com- 
plete?; also, several power plainers, now finishing.— 
Galvanized chain for water elevators, and all fixtures 
—price low—wholesale and retail. Orders, post-paid, 
willreceive prompt attention. AARON KILBORN. 
No. 4 Howard st., New Haven, Conn. 18 10* 
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URLEY’'S IMPROVED SAW GUMMERS 

—for gumming out and sharpening the teeth of 
saws can be had on application tu G. A. KIRTLAND, 
205 South st., N. Y. 10tf 


CRANTON & PARSHLEY,—New Haven, 
Conn., will have finished by the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 12 Engine Lathes of 8, 10 and 12 feet beds, and 
weigh 1500, 1650, and 1800 lbs; price $200, $220 and 
$240. These Lathes are from anew set of patterns, 
andare greatly improved from their former small 
size lathes ; they swing 21 inches, and have backand 
screw gearing, centre rest, followrest, drill, chuck 
and overhead reversing pulleys, all hungin a cast 
iro nframe, ready for use. On and after the first of 
Dec., by addressing as above (post paid) cuts can be 
had of these, with index card, showing the different 
pitch threads that these lathes will cut. 
Two of the powerplaners heretofore advertised in 
this paper, are now ready to ship to the first order ; 
they weigh from 4500 to 4600 Ibs., when finisheu. ott 


A CARD.---The undersigned begs leave to 
draw the attention of architects, engineers, ma- 
chinists, opticians, watclimakers, jewellers, and ma- 
nufacturers of all kinds of instruments, to his new 
and extensive assortment of fine English (Stubs) and 
Swiss Files and Tools, also his imported and own ma- 
nufactured Mathematical Drawing Instruments of 
Swiss and English style, which he offers at very rea- 
sonable prices. Orders forany kind of instruments 
will be prompaly executed by F.A.SIBENMANN 
Importer of Watchmakers’and Jewellers’ Files an 

Tools, and manufacturer ef Mathematical Instru- 
ments, 154 Fulton street. 16m, 


O PAINTERS AND OTHERS.—<Ame- 

rican Anatomic Drier, Electro Chemical grain- 
ing colors, Electro Negative gold size, and Chemical 
Oil Stove Polish. The rier, tmaproves in quality, by 
age—is adapted to all kinds of paints, and also to 
Printers’ inks and colors. The above articles are 
compounded upon known chemical laws, and are sub- 
mitted to the public without further comment. Manu- 
factured and sold wholesale and retail at 114 John 
st., New York,and Flushing, L I, N. Y., by 

QUARTERMAN & SON, 

otf Painters and Chemists 


ACHINERY.=S. C. HILLS, No. 12 Platt 

Street, N. Y., dealer in Steam Engines, Boil- 
ers, Iron Planers, Lathes, Universal Chuoks, Dr lls 
Kase’s, Von Schmidt’s, and other Pumps, Johnson's 
Shingle machines, Woodworth’s, Daniel’s and Law’s 
Planing machines, Dick’s Presses, Punches, and 
Shears; Morticing and Tennoning Machines, Belt- 
ing, machinery oil ; Beal’s patent Cob and Corn Mills; 
Burr Mill, and Grindstones, Lead and Iron Pipe, &c. 
Letters to be noticed must be post paid. 10tf 


AILEY’S SELF-CENTERING LATHE, 
forturning Broom and other handles, swelled 
work, chair spindles, &c.; warranted to turn out 
twice the work of any other lathe known—doing in a 
first rate manner 2000 broom handles and 4000 chair 
spindles per day, and other work in proportion. These 
lathes are simple in construction, not liable to get out 
ot repair, and will do enough more than other lathes, 
in three months’ use, to pay their cost. One of them 
may be seen at the office of Munn & Co., New York. 
Price of Lathefor turning broom and hoe handles, 
rake stales, scythe snaths, windsor and cottage chair 
legs and pillars, Fi, with one set of tools; $125 
withtwo sets. the for turning chair spindles, 
whip stocks, gun 1ods, &o., complete, $75. Orders, 
at-paid, may be forwarded to L. A. SPALDING, 
ockport, N. Y. 93m 


MPORATANT NOTICE TO CONFECTION- 

ARY MAKERS—Whereas, a patent was grant- 
ed to the undersigned, Oct. 8th, 1850, for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of Comfits, and from cer- 
tain knowledge whichhe has received, he believes that 
parties are using it without his consent. Vigorous 
measures are now being taken to ascertain who the 
unprincipled parties are, in order that they may be 
dealt with according to law. This notice is to warn 
all not to infringe the patent, as it is not the inten- 
tion of the patentee todispose ofrights. Partiesusing 
it will have no authority. W.H. HOLT, Patentee. 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. 25, 1850. 11 9* 


eeeier PATENTS.—PATENTS procured 
in Grear Britain and her colonies, also France 
Belgium, Holland, &c., &c., with certainty and dis- 
patch through special and responsible agents appoint- 
ed, by, and connected only with this establishment.— 
Pamphlets containing a aynopsis of Foreign Patent 
laws, and information can be had gratis on application 

ie JOSEPH P. PIRSSON 


Civil Engineer, 
Office 5 Wall 


street, New York. 


AILROAD CAR MANUFACTORY .--TRA- 

CY & FALES, Grove Works, Hartford, Conn. 
Passage, Freight and all other descriptions of Rail- 
road Cars, as well as Locomotive Tenders, made to 
order promptly. The above isthe largest Car Fac- 
tory in the Union. In quality of material and in 
workmanship, beauty and gvued taste, as well as 
strength and durability, we are determined our work 
shall be unsurpassed. JOHN R. TRACY. 

16¢f. THOMAS J. FALES. 


OWLERS & WELLS, Phrenologists and 

Publishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau st., New 
York—Office of the Water Cure and Phrenological 
Journals. Professional examinations day and even- 
ing. 3 6m 


ANUFACTURERS’ FINDINGS and Leath- 
41Vi er Binding.—The subscriber is prepared to offer 
a large assortment of manufacturers’ Findings for 
Cotton and Woollen Factories, viz., bobbins, reeds, 
harness, shuttles, temples, rockers, harness twines 
varnish, roller cloth, card clothing, card stripper 
and clamps, calf and sheep roller, leather, lace, and 
picker string, potato & wheat starch, oils, &o. Leath- 
er Banding, of ail widths, made in a superior manner 
from best oak tanned leather, rivetted and cemented. 

153m P. A. LEONARD, 116 Pear! st. 


ATENT RIGHTS FOT SALE.—The inven- 

tor of the patent “ Cut-Off,” illustrated in No. 
14, Scientific American, desires to effect sales of rights 
—town, county and State rights will be sold on rea- 
sonable terms. Address G. B. MILNER, Houston, 
Texas, post-paid. 15 4* 


NITED PATENT OFFICE IN PARIS 

AND LONDON.---GARDISSAL & CO., 9 
Arthur st.,west, city, London ; Paris, 20 Boulevard 
St. Martin.—Procuration of Patents for England 
Ireland, Scotland, France, and all countries; and 
transactions ofall business relating to patents, (sale 
and licenses,) specifications, oppositions, &c. ‘The 
Invention,” monthly journal, ¢la-year. 154m* 


AP-WELDED WROUGHT IRON TUBES 

for Tubular Boilers, from 1 1-4 to 7inches in di- 

ameter. The only Tubes of the same quality and 

manufacture as those so extensively used in Eng- 

land, Scotland, Franceand Germany, for Locomo- 
tive, Marine, and other Steam Engine Boilers. 

THOS. PROSSER & SON, Patentees, 
16tf 28 Plattst., New York. 
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Properties of Ether. 

Water can dissolve only a small quantity 
of ether, but alcohol and ether combine in 
every proportion. Ether is very inflammable, 
and burns with a. much more copious and rich- 
er flame than alcohol ; the products of its com- 
bustion are water and carzonic acid. A few 
drops put intu a detonating bottle full of oxy- 
gen gas, which is immediately corked, speedily 
diffuse themselves through the gas, and form 
an inflammable mixture that detonates vio- 
lently on bringing a lighted match to the 
mouth of the bottle. This is an experiment 
thatshould be performed with a very small 
and strong bottle, as detonating bottles that 
have not been injured by any other explosive 
mixtures are frequently broken by this. 

From the rapidity with which ether evapo- 
rates at the natural temperatures, it is often 
used to produce an intense degree of cold. If 
a small quantity be poured into a jar, which is 
immediately covered with a tray, it speedily 
evaporates, and on applyinga lighted candle 
to the mouth of the jaritis ound to be full of 
an inflammable vapor. 

If a larger quantity of ether be put into an 
open jar, anda coil of thin platinum wire,heat- 
ed to redness in a spirit-lamp, be suspended 
over it at a particular distance, which is easi- 
ly found on trying the experiment, instead of 
becoming cold it remains red hot till the whole 
of the ether is consumed. 

In all experiments with nitric acid and alco- 
hol, great care must be taken not to mix a 
large quantity of acid with the alcohol at once, 
as the gaseous products that are immediately 
produced are apt to throw out the whole of 
the mixture with explosive violence. The 
best method of preparing hyponitrous ether is 
by mixing equal weights of alcohol and the 
strong fuming acid, prepared by distillation 
from 2 parta by weight of sulphuric acid with 
3 of nitre. The acid re-acts on the alcohol, 
and in a day or two it is converted into ether, 
which floats on the top of the remaining liquid, 
and may be easily removed by asmall syphen. 

Two or three ounces of alcohol are put into 
a bottle, and small quantities of the acid are 
poured into it at a time by @ funnel with 
long stem, which passes to the bottom of the 
bottle, mixing them thoroughly after each ad- 
dition of acid, and then placing the bottle in 
cold water to prevent any violent re-action 
taking place. A drachm or two of the acid 
may be added every quarter of an hour in this 
manner till it is all mixed with the alcohol. 
The bottle should be provided with a conical 
stopple to allow the gas that accumulates to 
be discharged. 

The Dublin College directa the alcohol to 
be mixed with sulphuric acid in a flask, and 
the mixture to be poured over bruised nitre in 
a retort. The proportions they recommend 
are nearly 865 of nitre, 1345 of sulphuric acid, 
and 725 of alcohol, by weight. The retort 
must be placed in a basin of cold water to 
prevent the action becoming too violent, and 
it should not be filled more than a third full of 
nitre. 

Hyponitrous ether contains a little acid as 
it is procured at first, whioh may be removod 
by mixing it with alittle potassa or lime, 
and then distilling it. It has a very pale 
lemon-color yellow, a pleasant smell similar 
to that of apples, and a strong penetrating 
taste. It isheavier and more volatile than 
sulphuric ether, burns with a lambient flame, 
and soon becomes acid on being kept. When 
it is purified by distillation, the operation 
should always be carried on with a very gentle 
heat, as it is decomposed when distilled quick- 
ly at a higher temperature. 

eo 
Aerial Navigation. 

Mr. John Wise, of Lancaster, Pa. well 
known through the Sei. Am., has presented a 
memorial to Congress, asking an appropria- 
tion of some twenty thousand dollars, to ena- 
ble him to construct a balloon, 100 feet in di- 
ameter, which shall have the power of eleva- 
ting 16 tons. He states that he has demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction, and is prepared 
fo demonstrate to the world, that balloons 


Scientific 
may be made useful and practicable for the 
transmission of mails and the transportation of 
passengers. That they can be made even 
more servicable in war than in peace. He 
will elevate a balloon at any place designated, 
above the reach of gun-shot,from whence he 
can discharge missiles of such a destructive 
character, as to annihilate any fleet, fort, or 
army which may be beneath it. 

— 3 
For the Scientific American. 
Hydraulics. 


(Continuedfrom page 136.) 
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From the theorem in fig. 17, last week, it is 
plain that the principle just expressed is true, 
when the depth of the orifice below the surface 
is indefinitely small; hence if true in this 
case, it must, according to what has been al- 
ready explained, be also true in every other. 

It follows, as @ necessary consequence, that 
if the orifices from which the liquid is discharg- 
ed be presented upwards, the jets of liquid 
which would escape from them would rise to 
a height equal to the level of the liquid inthe 
vessel. Thus, in fig. 18, if E F be the surface 
of the liquid, and O, 0’, 0’, O’”, be four oriti- 
ces at different depths, all opening directly 
upwards, the liquid will spout from each of 
them with the velocity which a body would 
acquire in falling from the level of the surface 
EF to the orifices, respectively, and conse- 
quently the liquid must rise to the same height 
before it loses the velocity with which it was 
discharged. Hence the jets severally issuing 
from the orifices will rise to the height F G. 

These important theorems must, however, 
be submitted to considerable modifications be- 
fore they can be considered as applicab:e in 
practice. Inthe preceding investigation, we 
have considered the orifice to be indefinitely 
small, so that every point of it may be regar- 
ded as at the same depth below the surface; 
we have also considered that the fluid in esca- 
ping from the orjfice is subjected to no resis- 
tancefrom friction or other causes; and also 
that in its ascent in jets it is free from atmos- 
pheric resistance. In practice, however, all 
these causes produce very sensible effects; and 
the consequence is, that the actual phenomena 


vary very considerably from the results of the. 
ory. Thevelocity of the efflux is, from the 
moment theorifice is opened, diminished by 
the friction of the liquid against the sides 
of the pipe or opening through which it 
passes. After it escapes, the resistance of 
the air produces a sensible effect npon the 
movement of the fluid particles. This resis- 
tance increases even more rapidly than. the ve- 
locity, so that the jets which escape from the 
lower orifices are still more resisted in propor- 
tion than those from the higher, and conse- 
quently they do not rise even near the level of 
the fluid in the vessel. 

As the'liquid is gradually discharged from 
the orifice, the contents of the vessel deacend, 
the various particles falling in lines nearly 
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perpendicular; but when they approach near 
the orifice from which they are to escape, they 
begin to change their direction, and to tend 
towards the orifice, so that their motion is in 
lines, converging towards the opening, and 
meeting at a point outside it. These effects 
will be produced whether the opening be in 
the bottom or in the side of the vessel. They 
may be rendered visible by using a glass vessel 
filled with water, in which filings or small 
fragments of solid substances are suspended, 
and which are carried along by the motion of 
the currents. 

If a vessel be allowed te empty itself by an 
orifice in the bottom, the surface of the liquid 
will gradually descend, maintaining its hori- 
zontal position ; but, when it comes within a 
small distance, about half an inch, of the bot- 
tom, a slight depression or hollow will be ob- 
served in that part of the surface which is 
immediately over the orifice. This will in- 
crease until it assume the shape of a cone or 
funnel, the centre or lowest point of which will 
be in the orifice, and the liquid will be observ- 
ed flowing in lines directed to this centre. 

This effect will be better understood by re- 
ferring to fig. 19, where the direction of the 
currents and the contracted vein are exhibited. 

As, the particles of liquid in approaching 
the orifice move in directions converging to a 
point outside it, it is plain that the column of 
fluid which escapes from the vessel will be 
narrower or more contracted at the point to- 
wards which the motion of the liquid conver- 
ges than it is either before it arrives at that 
point or after it has passed it. This contrac- 
tion of the jet produced by the peculiar direc- 
tions which the motions of the fluid particles 
take, was first noticed by Newton, who gave 
it the name of the vena contracta or the con- 


tracted vein of fluid. The distance from the] § 


orifice at which the greatest contraction of the 
jet takes place depends, with certain limita- 
tions, on the magnitude of the orifice. If the 
orifice be circular and small, its distance is 
equal tohalf the diameter of the orifice, and 
the magnitude of the jet at its most contract- 
ed point bears to the magnitude of the orifice, 
according to Newton, the proportion of 1,000 
to 1,414, and according to Bossuet, the propor- 
tion of 1,000 to 1,600. 

It will be evident, upon very slight consider- 
ation, that if the liquid be suffered to escape 
by a cylindrical tube, the contraction of the 
vein will be greatly diminished. In this case 
the proportion of the magnitude of the most 
contracted part to that of the bore of the tube 
is 1,000 to 1,200. 

As the same quantity of fluid which passes 
in any ‘given time through the orifice must 
pass in the same time through the narrower 
space of the cortracted vein, it follows that it 
must past through this place with a propor- 
tionally greater velocity. Its velocity, there- 
fore, at the point called the contracted vein, 
is greater than at the orifice in the proportion 
1,414 to 1,000, according to Newton’s calcula- 
rion. 


The Flax Cotton Again. 

As we have stated on two former occasions, 
that wedid not believe that the flax cotton, 
about which so much has been said, could be 
made to supersede cotton, so at last it has 
come out just as we predicted. A latenumber 
of the “‘ Manchester Guardian’ states that it 
has been tried at that place, and in Rochdale, 
on fine cotton machinery, and it proved an 
entire failure. ‘‘ For all finer purposes, it ia 
totally unfitted by its harshnes, to be spun on 
fine cotton machinery.” We stated that from 
what we knew of the difficulties of preparing 
it, we could not see how it could compete with 
cotton. It seems that it has another difficulty 
to surmount, viz., the one of harshness men- 
tioned, so as we have already asserted, it turns 
out to be an attempt to frighten the cotton 
growers. 

——====_—_ OO 


Annual Less of Life and Property on the 
Lakes. 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser pub- 
lishes frem reliable sources, a detailed state- 
ment of the disasters on the lakes during 
the past season, from which it appears that 
they involve the loss of three hundred and 
ninety-five lives, and $558,926. Ten steam- 


boats, twenty-one sail craft, and one propeller 
have gone out of existence entirely. Of the 
lives lost, 250 resulted from the burning of the 
steamer Griffith, 65 from the explosion of the 
Anthony Wayne, and 38 from the collision of 
the steamer Commerce. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


We noticed, afew week’s since, the intended pub- 
lication of a new literary journal, called the ‘‘ West- 
ern World.” Thesecond number is already issued, 
and contains an interesting variety of entertaining 
matter, adapted to family reading, and although fur- 
nished one year fgr the low sum of 50 cents, it com- 
pares not unfavorably with its cotemporaries at four 
times the price. It is edited and published by our va- 
lued friend, J. F. Bridge, and we wish him the larg- 
est success in his new enterprize. A well conducted 
newspaper is the source from which we derive a vast 
amount of intelligence, and a corresponding amount 
of good accrues to the community. The poorest in 
our land can offer no reasonable excuse for not re- 
ceiving the weekly visits of one or more papers: cer- 
tainly, at the low price for which 52 numbers of the 
Western World are furnished,eno reasonable excuse 
exists why every family (who deem even a dollar pa- 
per toohigh) should not become its permanent patrons 
and readers. A weekly newspaper, of good size, fur- 
nished for 50 cents, is quite a novelty in this country, 
and must require a large subscription list to make it 
remunerative. The response to the entertainment to 
which the public are invited by Mr. Bridge, has been, 
thus far, gratifying ; and we bespeak for himan im- 
mense subscription list of cash paying readers. 


Harper’s NEw MontHiy Maeazinx,for January, 
contains anirteresting variety of choice literature, 
besides several illustrations, some of which the la- 
dies will be pleased with, as they relate to fashion—a 
very interesting subject always. As our taste does 
not happen to run that way, we plead ignorance as 
to the merits of this department. The general cha- 
racter of this Magazine is superlatively good, and 
without doubt it circulates more largely than any oth- 
ernow pablished. Subscription price $3. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport 
Tribune Buildings, for a copy of the Experiences of 
Richard Taylor, Esq. ; also a copy of Marston of 
Dunoran, published at the office of Littell & Co., Bos- 


ton. They are both highly interesting tales, and will 
repay a perusal. We speak {rom experience, having 
read both. 


GEOLOGY AND RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA—This is 
the title of a very excellent book, with maps, &c., 
and contains the reports of Persifer F. Smith, and of 
Lieuts Talbot, Ord, Derby, and Williamson, relating 
to their explorations in California and Oregon, and 
their examinations for railroad routes to the east- 
ward from those countries. It is published by Minni- 
e & Co., Baltimore. 


Ducean’s Stone, IRon, anp Woop Bripeks AP- 
PENDIX.—Four parts of the Appendix ef Mr. Dug- 
gan's excellent work is now completed, the other 
primary parts having already been published. The 
Appendix is very valuable ; it enters into the merits 
ot Foundations, Coffer Dams. Concrete, &c., and 

ives some fine specimens of Bridge Architecture. — 
This is a work which no Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect should be without. All the back numbers can 
be surplied at any moment, by addressing Geo. Dug- 
gan, N.Y. 
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The Best Mechanical Paper 
IN THE WORLD! 
SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


The Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC MERIC N 
respectfully give notice that the SixtH VoLUME 
of this valuable journal, commenced on the 2ist 
of September last. The character of the Sci- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN is too well known throughout 
the country torequire a detailed account of the va- 
rious subjects discussed through its columns. 

It enjoys a more extensive and influential ciroula- 
tion than any other journal of its class in America. 

It is published weekly, as heretofore, in r= 
to Form, on fine paper, affording, at the end of the 
year, an ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA, of 
over FOUR H NDRED PAGES, with an Index 
and from FIVE to S8IX HUNDRED ORIGI- 
NAL ENGRAVINGS, described by letters of re- 
ference ; besides a vast amount of practical informa- 
tion concerning the progress of SCIENTIFIC and 
MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS, CHEMISTRY, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, MANUFACTURING in its 
various branches, ARCHITECTURE, MASONRY. 
BOTANY,—in short, 1 embraces the entire range of 
the Arts and Sciences. 

It also possesses an original feature not found in 
any other weekly journal in the country, viz., an 
Official List of PATENT CLAIMS, prepared ex- 
pressly for its columns at the Patent ce, —thus 
constituting 1t the “AMERICAN REPERTORY 
OF INVENTIONS.” 

TrrMs—$2 a-year ; $1 for six months. 

All Letters must be Post Paid and directed to 

MUNN & CoO., 
Publishers of the Scientifics American, 
128 Fulton street, New York. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 

Any person who will send us four subscribers for 
six months, at our regular rates, shall be entitled 
to one copy for the same length of time; or we 
will furnish— ‘ 
10 copies for 6 mos, $8 | 15 copies for 12 mos., 
10 “ 12 * $15 20 “ 12 ts 

Southern and Western Money taken at par for 
subscriptions ; or Post Office Stampe taken at their 
full value. 


PREMIUM. i 
Any person sending us three subscribers will be en- 
titled to a copy of the ‘History of Propellers and 
Steam Navigation,” re-published in book form—hav- 
ing first appeared in @ series of articles published iv 
the fifth Volume of the Scientific American. It is 


one of the most complete works upon the subject : 


ever issued,and contains about ninety engravings— 
price 75 cents. 
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